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moments at 
Gaga’s Radio 
City Music 
Hall Show in 
New York 


Gaga's Monster Spectacle 


Lady Gaga calls it “the show of my dreams” - and, clearly, she dreams big. And weird. 
Psychedelic S&M videos! Semi-nude Day-Glo dancers! Crazy bird outfits! With its 
ever-shifting, more-neon-than-Times Square staging and endless costume changes, 
the Monster Ball Tour’s just-concluded theater leg was the most ambitious and en- 
tertaining pop spectacle in ages. The scary part? Gaga hopes to top it with the arena 
version. “It’s going to be bigger and better, and cost me a lot more money,” she says. 


Lil Wayne's 
Final Days 
of Freedom 


At the peak of his career, hip- 
hop’s unstoppable machine is 
going to jail for 12 months for 
gun possession. Up all night 
with the rapper in his fran 

tic last days before he heads to 
prison. By Chris Norris. .... 42 
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No We Can't 


President Obama muzzled 
millions of followers eager to 
fight for his agenda — and now 
he’s paying the price. 

By Tim Dickinson . ........10++ 32 
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Hollywood's Zen 
Cowboy 


As a has-been country singer 
in Crazy Heart, Jeff Bridges is 
finally getting his due. Not 
that he’s too worked up about 
it. By Fred Schruers. .......... 36 


The Yoga Cult 


Inside the world of Dahn 
Yoga, a fanatical group led 

by a Korean guru that’s part 
Moonies, part New Age boot 
camp - and pure profit. 

By Sabrina Rubin Erdely.. 50 
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Behind the biggest sleeper hit 
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“Tt Bad Blake was a real 


- fella, he would be the 
Outhe Caver fifth Highwayman.” 


Lil Wayne photographed in —Jeff Bridges on the inspiration for the country 
Atlanta, March 15th, 2009. singer he portrays in the movie Crazy Heart 
Photograph by Peter Yang 
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This year, the Pepsi Refresh Project” is giving millions of dollars to fund ideas, across 
six different categories, that will refresh the world. Maybe it’s green spaces. 
Or educational comic books. Maybe it’s teaching kids to rock out. So submit your 
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Planetary 911 


YOU GUYS ROCK. IT TAKES COURAGE 
to openly name the right-wing elite who 
are bent on spreading lies on climate 
change [“The Climate Killers,” RS 1096]. 
The stakes have never been higher. We 
need more media with the balls to 
investigate anyone who is manipulating 
information in order to make money at 
the expense of our planet. 

David Kerr, Berkeley, CA 


I LOVE THAT COVER - IT 
speaks volumes. Hats off to 
Tim Dickinson for uncover- 
ing these dipshits. 

Mike Donovan, Deerfield, NH 


THE ONLY THING WRONG 
with your “You Idiots!” cover 
was that it made me miss the 
larger ROLLING STONE for- 
mat. If ever a message need- 
ed to be bigger and louder, it 
was that one. 

Steve Stockmar, Prescott Valley, AZ 


WORST. COVER. EVER. 
James Dawson, Woodland Hills, CA 


THE BEST RS COVER EVER. 
Brian Roper, Olympia, WA 


I SHOVELED THROUGH THREE FEET OF 
snow to get my latest RS. Global warming? 
Where do I sign up? 

Brett Proctor, West Valley, NY 


PLEASE DON’T GET US THAT CLOSE TO 
Rupert Murdoch ever again. 
Paul Reimann, Mount Vernon, IA 


THANK YOU FOR SHOWING AMERICA 
the faces of these greedy tycoons. Funny 
how being rich and powerful makes you 
lose your moral compass. 

David Virgin, Miami Beach 


Patti Looks Back 


THANK YOU FOR THE INSIGHTFUL 
excerpt from Patti Smith’s new memoir, 
Just Kids (“Love and Magic in New York,” 
RS 1096]. Hearing her describe the Big 
Apple’s art and music scene is magical and 
enhances the legend of rock & roll. I had 
often wondered why she defended pho- 
tographer Robert Mapplethorpe’s work. 
Now I know. 

Alan Colter, Dearborn, MI 
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I LOVED THE PATTI SMITH EXCERPT - 
and I read it while streaming her anthems 
“Frederick” and “Because the Night” and 
Wikipedia-ing many of her friends from 
the era. 

Peter Williams, Portland, OR 


Freak-Folk Star 


I TOOK THE TIME TO READ YOUR PIECE 
about Devendra Banhart in an effort to 
be fair, but it did not change my mind 
[“Sunshine Superman,” RS 
1096]. This guy is not orig- 
inal in any way. The Sixties 
are over, dude. Sorry you 
missed them. 

Regina Holmes, Camden, NJ 


Parrot Head 


PLEASE TELL JIMMY BUF- 
fett to stop. In your interview 
with him [Q&A, RS 1096], 
he says, “Bob Marley and I 
touch asimilar nerve.” I have 
two words for him: bumbaclot, please! 
Only in the way light beer touches the same 
nerve as white rum, or ditch weed touches 
the same nerve as Purple Skunk. 

Dan Leary, Port Clinton, OH 


The Jersey Shore 


YOU GUYS HAVE WRITTEN SOME GOOD 
shit, but the best thing I’ve read is this: 
“It’s arunaway American dream where the 
highway’s jammed with broken guidos on 
a last-chance hair-gel drive” [“America’s 
Inner Guido,” RS 1096 ]. I’m not sure Bruce 
Springsteen would be proud, but thanks 
anyway, Rob Sheffield. 

Ed Virgin, Bloomingdale, NJ 


I COULDN’T DISAGREE MORE WITH SHEF- 
field’s assertion that the painfully moronic 
Jersey Shore “just might be what this coun- 
try needs right now.” The show crosses a 
stupidity threshold that sure as fuck isn’t 
what this country needs right now. 

Alan Fox, San Diego 
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J.D. Salinger 
1919-2010 


In 1951, his first novel, The Catcher in the Rye, 
changed the world — but not into one he had 


any interest in living in 
By Walter Kirn 


OR THE LAST SIX DECADES OF HIS LIFE, WHICH ENDED 
on January 27th, at age 91, J.D. Salinger was almost as famous 
for his fanorexic avoidance of fame as for the epoch-shifting 
achievement that made him so famous he may have had no place left 
to go but nowhere. Before rock & roll had even gotten rolling or Holly- 
wood had discovered that rebellion didn’t need a cause, just jeans anda 
white T-shirt, he single-handedly invented the great American teenager. 


The blueprint for this new and hardy 
species was The Catcher in the Rye, his 
perennially bestselling, perpetually 
assigned-as-homework and ceaselessly 
cited as “life-changing” first novel. To be 
like Holden Caulfield was to imagine one- 
self as unbeholden - to sham institutions, 
phony leaders, boring experts, moronic 
celebrities and virtually any object of pres- 
tige (including the very notion of prestige) 
that wasn’t worthy of prestige, mainly be- 
cause it coveted prestige. In a few days 
of wandering through Manhattan after 
being booted out of prep school, Holden 
conducts a sort of Sherman’s March of dev- 
astating contempt, laying waste to prac- 
tically all he comes across (except for the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
his little sister, Phoebe) and taking no pris- 
oners. Including himself. 

To return to the novel as one of the 
adults whom Holden couldn't bear, it’s easy 
to see what was once so easy to miss: that 
Salinger saw through Holden as thorough- 
ly as Holden fancied he saw through oth- 
ers. Holed up in a seedy Manhattan hotel, 
Holden glimpses, through a window, a 
man and woman getting erotic kicks by 
spitting cocktails in each other’s faces. The 
sight excites him. It also disgusts him. It 
disgusts him because it excites him. Which 
confuses him. He confesses to knowing 
nothing about sex, except that he’s not sure 
he’s for it, and then he proceeds to hurry off 


WALTER KIRN is the author of five 
novels, including “Up in the Air,” the 
basis for the movie. His most recent 
book, “Lost in the Meritocracy,” is a 
memoir of his years at Princeton. 
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to get some, flubbing every encounter that 
comes his way through cowardice, awk- 
wardness, pity or romanticism. One reason 
Holden finds phonies everywhere, Salin- 
ger ever-so-quietly insinuates, is that he’s 
unable to find pleasure anywhere. Read 
this way, the book is a story of how frus- 
tration - frustration to the point of crip- 


pling numbness - can emerge as sardon- | 


ic mockery. 

The temperament of 
self-conscious adolescent 
angst Salinger created has 
been embraced by count- 
less readers who've never 
suffered anything scari- 
er than overhearing their 
parents’ drunken bick- 
ering or getting a nose- 
bleed during prom. And 
yet, this new posture to- 
ward juvenile miseries 
rose from a psyche fresh- 
ly brutalized by the hor- 
rors of war. Salinger was 
a D-Day combat veteran 





pean theater, it is impossible to avoid the 
feeling that Holden’s jaded ill-humor con- 
ceals far more grievous stresses. 

Unlike Salinger’s youthful contempo- 
raries, the Beats, with whom he came 
to share certain obsessions - particular- 
ly the mysticism and Buddhism of his 
paired novellas, Franny and Zooey, with 
their pages of manic, esoteric ranting con- 
cerning moral purity and asceticism — nei- 
ther Salinger nor his major characters 
appeared to have much use for, or capac- 
ity for, states of ecstasy and bliss. Ker- 
ouac’s alter egos galloped after moments of 
heightened sensation and fierce personal 
connection, but Salinger’s sensitive young 
folk pursue withdrawal. They’re observ- 
ers and commentators, natives of the side- 
lines, stumping on obscure park benches 
or lurking at corner tables in bars, quietly 
contemplating fraudulence. 

Holden’s approach proved more appeal- 
ing and imitable to the well-schooled per- 
sonalities who rose through the academy 
and the media and ultimately turned his 
style of disenchantment - his hypersen- 
sitive dreamy sullenness - into the defin- 
ing traits of official American youth cul- 
ture. Eager imitators of the Beats ended up 
in rock bands, communes or jail, but the 
fans of Salinger and Holden, more ironists 
than anarchists, were better able to nav- 
igate the mainstream to become profes- 
sors, columnists or somewhat witty tax 
attorneys. As a model for genuine rebel- 
lion, Holden has always been overrated. 
He’s more like the kid who makes rebellion 
unnecessary by rendering grumbling and 
snickering sufficient. 

No wonder his creator 
moved off into the mar- 
gins, and that his seclu- 
sion became a symbol of 
spiritual integrity rather 
than, say, the bottomless 
disgruntlement and dis- 
gust he displayed in his 
periodic slap-downs of 
all who rattled his perfect 
cone of silence. Though 
much of Salinger’s work 
possessed the highest ar- 
tistic merit, particularly 
Catcher, his best short sto- 
ries and the hectic speech- 
es of Zooey, which repro- 


who, not long before he “This new duce with mad, dynamic 
wrote the novel, had seen d precision the way that im- 
scores of Holden equiva- posture towar balanced yet brilliant peo- 
lents flayed and vaporized juvenile ple talk when they try to 


by enemy fire. He spared 
his protagonist such trau- 
matic memories, scaling 
them down into routine 
prep-school hassles and 
lingering grief for a dead 
brother. But knowing that 
Salinger was traumatized 
to the point of breakdown 
by the terrors of the Euro- 


miseries rose 
from a mind that 
had been freshly 
brutalized 
by the horrors 


ot war.” 


talk about everything at 
once — it’s worth question- 
ing, in the spirit of Holden 
himself, Salinger’s status 
as a heroic secular saint. 
The death of J.D. Salin- 
ger is not an occasion for 
the pretentious piety he 
taught us, so irresistibly, 
to scorn. @ 
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THE NEW MUSIC-BIZ SUPERPOWER 
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AY-Z RAPPED ALONG- 
pe Bono, the Edge and 
Rihanna; Coldplay’s 
Chris Martin moonlighted as 
Beyoncé’s piano player; Jus- 
tin Timberlake covered Leon- 
ard Cohen - and those perfor- 
mances, from January 22nd’s 
multinetwork, $66 million- 
grossing telethon for Haitian 
earthquake victims, were just 
the most visible of musicians’ 
efforts to raise funds. 
James Taylor and Radiohead 
each organized their own char- 
ity shows; Arcade Fire (whose 
co-founder Régine Chassagne’s 
family is from Haiti) offered up 
their song catalog for TV and 
movie licensing, with fees going 
to Haiti; Lady Gaga turned 
over a day’s worth of concert 
and merch revenue; and in 
clubs across the country, artists 
from Spoon’s Britt Daniel to 
Patti Smith pitched in. At press 
time, Quincy Jones was plan- 
ning aremake of 1985’s “We Are 
the World” with Kanye 
West and many others. 
“I’m really impressed 
to see how everybody’s 
mobilizing - I’ve never 
seen anything like this,” 
says Shakira, who sang 
the Pretenders’ “I'll 
Stand by You” at the tele- 
thon and also pledged 
to build a school in the 
country. “Haiti has been 
in extreme poverty for 
so long. It’s unfortunate 
that it took acatastrophe 
to have the world turn 
its eyes to this country.” 
Adds Taylor, “There’s a 
lot of concern. People 
really want to respond 
to this [Cont. on|I6]] 
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Live Nation and Ticketmaster Merge, 
Creating Music-Industry Superpower 


New company Live 
Nation Entertainment 
impacts every part of biz 
By Steve Knopper 


N JANUARY 25TH, THE 
(—) U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment approved the con- 


troversial $2.5 billion merger of 
Live Nation, the world’s largest 
concert promoter, and ticket- 
selling giant Ticketmaster, al- 


| SPECIAL REPORT 


lowing the creation of a music 
company with unprecedented 
size and scope. 

The massive new company, 
Live Nation Entertainment, 
began operating in late Janu- 
ary. It unites more than 200 
top artists (from Madonna and 
Jay-Z to the Eagles and Jimmy 
Buffett); control of 135 ven- 
ues, including almost every 
U.S. amphitheater; exclusive 
ticket-selling deals with thou- 
sands of U.S. venues, including 
most arenas; and Ticketmas- 
ter itself, which sold 140 mil- 
lion tickets last year as well 
as merchandise for hundreds 
of stars. “Strength is a good 
thing,” says Paul McGuinness, 
manager of U2, who signed a 
12-year deal with Live Nation 
in 2008. “I’m sure more tick- 
ets will be sold as a result of 
this, and the more tickets that 
are sold, the healthier the live- 
concert industry will be. The 
concert industry used to suffer 
from regular bankruptcies and 
promoters going out of busi- 
ness. There were a lot of artists 
who never get paid.” 

The leaders of the merger, 
Ticketmaster’s Irving Azoff 
and Live Nation’s Michael Ra- 
pino, have said that the com- 
bined company would have the 
power to drive ticket prices and 
service charges down, by re- 
pairing inefficiencies in a busi- 
ness Azoff describes as “bro- 
ken.” Among their ideas is 
“dynamic pricing,” where high- 
er prices for the best seats will 
allow lower prices for the rest 
of the house. For one show this 
summer, the Eagles - whom 
Azoff has managed since 1974 


— will test a new system with 
16 price points, ranging from 
$30 to $250. Azoff and Rapi- 
no have also said the combined 
company would create a wide- 
ranging online marketplace in 
which artists can bundle and 
sell downloads, CDs, concert 
tickets, T-shirts and VIP pack- 
ages. “All levels of the entertain- 
ment chain need to realize that 
were in this together,” Azoff 
told ROLLING STONE last year. 
“We need to keep working on 
improving the model so fans 
will still want to go to shows.” 
But critics predict less com- 
petition will lead to higher 
prices. “They’ve just received 
the biggest disincentive to re- 
duce ticket prices ever,” says 


David T. Viecelli, agent for Ar- 
cade Fire, Vampire Weekend, 
Fleet Foxes and others. “Why 
would that company be satis- 
fied with even previous levels 
of profitability?” Azoff has a 
reputation as a ruthless nego- 
tiator who has boosted aver- 
age Eagles ticket prices almost 
44 percent since 2002, accord- 
ing to Pollstar. And Live Na- 
tion is the same company that, 
after starting to sell its own 
tickets a year ago, made ser- 
vice fees even higher, in many 
cases, than those of Ticketmas- 
ter - one $35 Coldplay ticket 
last summer cost an addition- 
al $21.33 in fees. Tony Mar- 
gherita, Wilco’s manager and 
a longtime opponent of ser- 


vice-fee inflation, called the 
merger “a bad idea for fans of 
live music.” 

The merger reflects a rebal- 
ancing of power in the music 
business, from record labels 
to managers, promoters and 
ticket sellers. Live Nation 
won't be the biggest company 
in music — Universal Music, 
which has recording deals with 
Eminem, Lady Gaga and Black 
Eyed Peas, grossed $6.5 billion 
in 2008 - but it is poised to 
be the dominant player as CD 
sales dwindle. 

Even during a recession, 
worldwide live events sold more 
than $4.4 billion worth of tick- 
ets last year, according to Ball- 
board Boxscore, a 12 percent 





When Live Nation Met Ticketmaster 


In the $2.5 billion merger to become Live Nation Entertainment, each company 
brought massive assets to the table. Here are the most valuable: 





Ticket Sales 


Ticketmaster dominates its industry, selling 
141 million tickets in 2008 and earning ‘q 


$1.4 billion - no other ticketing 
company comes close. 


THE BOTTOM LINE Ticketmaster 
head Irving Azoff says that the 
new company will lower service 
charges; critics aren’t convinced. 


Secondary Market 


Ticketmaster bought the StubHub-style resale 
site TicketsNow in 2008 for $265 million. 

The company also offers an auction service, 
TicketExchange, where fans can resell tickets to 
sold-out shows, and the artists take a cut. 


THE BOTTOM LINE Azoff and Live Nation’s Mi- 
chael Rapino say the secondary market will be an 
area of aggressive growth for the new company. 


Artist Management 


Azoff’s Front Line Management is the biggest 
music-management company in the world, with 
more than 200 top touring artists as 
clients including the Eagles (left), 
Christina Aguilera, Fleetwood Mac, 
Aerosmith, Jimmy Buffett, Steely 
Dan and Kid Rock. 


THE BOTTOM LINE Post- 
merger, Azoff can offer his 
clients even more clout. 
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increase from 2008. Azoff and 
Rapino proposed the merger 
last February and appeared be- 
fore Congress promising anew 
way of doing things. 

The deal has divided the in- 
dustry. Some artists fear that 
they'll be at a disadvantage if 
they choose to tour with anoth- 
er promoter. Others say they’ve 
already seen benefits from the 
two companies’ cooperation. 
Jim Guerinot, manager of No 
Doubt and Nine Inch Nails, 
was Skeptical of the merger at 
first, but he insists the com- 
bined companies have been 
more open to artists’ unusual 
ideas. For a recent tour, Guer- 
inot requested 25 percent of 
the tickets to sell through af- 
fordable fan clubs, an increase 
from Ticketmaster’s standard 
agreement of 10 percent. “Nor- 
mally they say no,” he says. “But 
within 24 hours, I got the OK 
to do it.” 

But numerous members of 
Congress, artists, managers 
and rival promoters spent 2009 
arguing that the new company 
would use its power to unfair- 
ly freeze out competitors. As a 
result, U.S. attorneys, in their 
first major antitrust case since 








President Obama took office, 
imposed several conditions on 
the merger intended to pre- 
vent a monopoly. The compa- 
ny must license Ticketmas- 
ter’s software to AEG Live, so 
the second-biggest promot- 
er won't have to sell tickets 
through its competitor, and 
Live Nation Entertainment 
has promised not to retaliate 
against any venue owner who 
opts to sell tickets or promote 
its shows using a non-Live Na- 
tion company. Christine Var- 
ney, the Justice Department’s 
assistant attorney general for 
antitrust, said the ruling “pro- 
motes robust competition” and 
will “keep the merged compa- 
ny in check.” 

To critics, however, the re- 
strictions aren't nearly strong 
enough. “This decision is hor- 
rible,” says Rep. Bill Pascrell, 
a New Jersey Democrat who 
became a critic of the merger 
last year, when Bruce Spring- 
steen fans tried to buy tick- 


ets via ticketmaster.com, but 
were shifted against their will 
to Ticketmaster’s resale site, 
TicketsNow. “These conces- 
sions don’t amount to a hill of 
beans. The irony of establish- 
ing competition with the assis- 
tance of Ticketmaster and Live 
Nation, as they hand over some 
software information to AEG, 
is laughable.” 

Another problem for rival 
promoters is that they still 
book shows in venues locked 
into Ticketmaster contracts - 
a concern Justice Department 
attorneys didn’t address, other 

_. than to say in anews con- 
ference that 20 percent 
of these contracts expire 
every year and that ven- 
ues, in theory, could make 
new deals with AEG or 
some other ticketing com- 
pany. That’s a huge frus- 
tration for independent 

= Washington, D.C., pro- 
moter Seth Hurwitz, who op- 
erates the Merriweather Post 
Pavilion amphitheater and 
the 9:30 Club, both of which 
have Ticketmaster deals. “No- 
body wants their competitor 
distributing their product,” 
says Hurwitz. 

On Wall Street, though, 
the merger has been received 
warmly. Live Nation and Tick- 
etmaster were layered with 
a combined $1.67 billion in 
debt and took a beating in the 
stock market since the reces- 
sion began, but the combined 
company’s stock price surged 
15 percent in the days after 
the merger. Liberty Media’s 
John Malone, the billionaire 
satellite-television magnate, 
quickly moved to increase his 
share from 15 to 35 percent. 
It’s unclear, though, whether 
this will lead to a better con- 
cert industry. “They'll proba- 
bly be a healthier company.” 
says John Scher, a veteran New 
York promoter and co-man- 
ager of Simon and Garfunkel. 
“Maybe Live Nation will be on 
more solid financial footing, so 
that they can take some risks 
they weren't willing to take. 
But it doesn’t really change the 
fundamental underpinnings 
of an industry that’s in crisis. 
Pretty much everybody agrees 
that ticket prices with service 
charges are too high - and I 
don't see anything in the Jus- 
tice Department remedies that 
will change that one bit.” @ 








Ed Ved covering Bruce? 
We’re so there! This awe- 
somely emotional version, 
recorded at the Kennedy 
Center Honors (nowa 
Haiti benefit single), may 
be the greatest moment 
of musical bromance since 
Hall met Oates. 


I BLAME COCO 


Now we know how Sting 
would sound if he sang 
like a dude! The debut 
from his husky-voiced 
daughter, Coco Sumner, 

is dirty-sweet electro 
punk amped up enough to 
make us demand at least 
500 days of Sumner. 


METHOD MAN 
_AND FRIENDS 










AND FRIENDS 


Powered by a superfunky 
Michael Jackson sample, 
this single from a still- 
unnamed new grouping 
of Meth, Ghostface and 
Raekwon is thirtysome- 
thing hip-hop at its finest. 
You know who’s still good 
at rapping? People from 
the Wu-Tang Clan. 


DRIVE-BY 





DVAUO 


Roots-rock social realism 
is back! “A family can’t 
live on these fast-food 
wages,” Patterson Hood 
sings over power chords 
crunchier than a double- 
stuffed gordita. 


FREE ENERGY 


LCD Soundsystem’s James 
Murphy produced this, 
but it ain’t no disco: It’s 
unabashed Raspberries/ 
Cheap Trick/Thin Lizzy 
power pop, and it totally 
fucking rules. Lighters up! 
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HAITI BENEFITS 


[Cont. from[13]_ thing and do 
what they can to help.” 

Producer Swizz Beatz, who 
spearheaded “Stranded (Haiti 
Mon Amour)” - the Haitian-re- 
lief-themed single that brought 
together Bono, the Edge, Jay-Z 
and Rihanna, and debuted dur- 
ing the telethon - was aiming 
for “something that represents a 
moment in time.” Once he con- 
ceived the idea of teaming Bono 
and Jay-Z, Swizz’s plan almost 
fell apart after he found him- 
self unable to con- 
ference the two art- 
ists on his cellphone. 
“Tm like, ‘Shit. Well, 
Bono, listen, I’m 
gonna call back,” he 
recalls. They finally 
connected after three 
hours of phone tag, 
and the song came to- 
gether rapidly, with 
Bono writing the cho- 
rus during a phone 
call and Jay-Z writ- 
ing and recording his 
verses in less than 24 hours. 

Recruiting the musicians 
and other celebrities for the rest 
of the telethon was a smoother 
process. George Clooney, who 
conceived the event, reached 
out to movie-star friends in- 
cluding Julia Roberts and Jack 
Nicholson, while producer Joel 
Gallen (whose credits include 
the post-9/11 and post-Katrina 
telethons) and MTV execs re- 
cruited performers from Bruce 
Springsteen to Mary J. Blige to 
play in London, New York and 
L.A. “The great thing about a 
show like this is that nobody 
ever says, ‘Who else is doing it?’” 
says Gallen. “They realize how 
important it is.” The evening’s 
music was almost instantly re- 
leased to iTunes as an album 
and became the first-ever digi- 
tal-only Number One LP, selling 
171,000 copies in its first week. 

The atmosphere backstage 
at the New York taping was re- 
laxed, with even superstars let- 
ting down their guard. “Nor- 
mally, when there’s that many 
A-list people, it’s 100 percent 
tense,” says the Roots’ ?uest- 
love, whose band backed Blige, 
Sting, Jennifer Hudson and oth- 
ers. “But this had a nice atmo- 
sphere - Sting’s hangin’ in the 
greenroom, and I was shocked 
that I was allowed within six 
inches of Madonna.” 


The tricky part was decid- 
ing on appropriate songs. After 
plans for Blige to duet on “One” 
with Bono fell through, Gallen 
suggested the 1850s standard 
“Hard Times Come Again No 
More.” Blige ended up deliver- 
ing a gospelized version mod- 


LIVE AID Thom Yorke (left) and 
Radiohead raised $500,000 at an 
L.A. gig. Madonna sang “Like a 

Prayer” at the New York telethon. 


















eled after Mavis Staples’ 2004 
recording, which became one of 
the show’s highlights. “I want it 
to be downtrodden and heavy 
and dark and almost like a spir- 
itual,” Blige told the Roots be- 
fore the performance. 
Timberlake, who was one of 
the first artists to sign on, came 
up with the idea of covering Co- 
hen’s “Hallelujah” on his own 
but nearly switched to the Beat- 





les’ “Help!” at the last minute. 
“Hallelujah” (which Timber- 
lake performed as a duet with 
Matt Morris, an artist signed 
to his label) became the night’s 
breakout hit and was still at 
Number One on iTunes six days 
after the show. 

Working on their own, other 
artists pulled off impressive 
fundraising feats: Radiohead 
raised more than $500,000 
with a single show at a Holly- 
wood theater, for which fans 
bid as much as $4,000 per tick- 
et. “What did you do to get a 
ticket?” Yorke asked the crowd 
jokingly. “Get money from your 
dad? Or blackmail your boss?” 

Meanwhile, Taylor raised 
$305,000 intwointimateshows 
in Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, which he matched 
with another $305,000 of his 
own funds. The concerts ben- 
efited the Boston-based char- 
ity Partners in Health, which 
Taylor chose after consulting 
friends in the medical com- 
munity (it’s also the preferred 
charity of Arcade Fire’s Chas- 
sagne). “We won't make as huge 
a contribution as this fantas- 
tic telethon,” says Taylor. “But 
I think that what it does say 
is that this community here is 
deeply caring. I have a feeling 
things like this are happening 
all over the country.” @ 


Should You Donate to Wyclet's Charity? 


Haiti earthquake, 
Wyclef Jean — the 
country’s most famous 
native son — jumped 
into action, launchinga : 
fundraising campaign 
for his charity, Yéle 
Haiti, and helping to 
collect dead bodies 
around Port-au-Prince. 
But later that week 
— after Yéle had raised 
more than $2 mil- 
lion - Yéle’s integrity 
came under question. 
TheSmokingGun.com 
posted the organiza- 
tion’s tax records, 
which indicated 
several questionable 
transactions, including 


~ UNDER FIRE Wyclef Jean def 


Hours after he 
* returned from Haiti on 
| January 18th, Jean held 
* an emotional press 
' conference. “I never, 





fe f # i! 


ended his Yele 
| charity at a press conference in New York. 


_ for personal benefit? 
Absolutely not.” 
But Art Taylor, of 
the Better Business 
Bureau’s Wise Giving 


zation with this need 
to explain what you’re 
doing,” he says. “It 
taints you.” 

Yéle’s president, 
Hugh Locke, says that 
because of its associa- 
tion with Jean, Yéle is 
able to deliver aid in 
ways other organiza- 
tions can’t: “They trust 
him more than they 

' trust outsiders.” 

Recently, Jean and 
Locke hired an outside 
NGO auditor to moni- 

. tor their expenditures, 
and they have secured 

- corporate funding to 
cover overhead so that 
100 percent of dona- 


a $250,000 payment 
to a Haitian TV station 
owned by Jean and 
cousin Jerry Duples- 


sis, and $100,000 paid 


to Jean for a benefit 
concert in Monaco. 
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* and would never, take 


money for my personal 
pocket when it comes 


© to Yéle,” he said. “Have 
- we made mistakes 


before? Yes. Did | 


> ever use Yéle money 


Alliance, says even 
the hint of corruption 


~ can be damning. “We 
- encourage organiza- 


tions to avoid the ap- 
pearance of aconflict 


- of interest, because it 


: to Haiti.” 


tions go directly to 
relief efforts. “Yéle has 
always been conceived 
as amovement rather 
than an organization,” 
says Locke. “It belongs 
EVAN SERPICK 
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Train Roll Into New Decade 
With Unlikely Comeback Hit 


“Hey, Soul Sister” scores 
with help from Beyoncé 
songwriters and ‘CSI’ 

By Andy Greene 


O ONE IS MORE SUR- 
\ prised that Train’s 
breezy, ukulele-driven 


new single, “Hey, Soul Sis- 
ter,” has joined Jay-Z and 
Lady Gaga in the Top 10 than 
the group’s singer, Pat Mona- 


CHECKING IN 


han. “It’s wild,” the 40-year- 
old frontman says. “We played 
in Chicago in front of 10,000 
fans. Half of them were teen- 
age girls. It was amazing.” Adds 
Brian Thomas, program direc- 
tor for New York Top 40 station 
Fresh 102.7, “I bet most peo- 
ple wouldn’t know this song 
is Train because it’s so differ- 
ent than their other songs. We 
doubled our spins of it in the 
last week.” 

Train first scored with 
1998’s “Meet Virginia”; their 
2001 anthem “Drops of Jupi- 
ter (Tell Me)” was one of that 
year’s biggest hits — but after 
two albums failed to connect, 
the band took three years off. 
Train’s comeback began in 
2009, when they connected 
with Fall Out Boy co-manager 
Jonathan Daniel. “When I met 
Pat, he seemed lost,” Daniel 
says. “He was trying to write 
another radio hit rather than 
writing good songs and let- 
ting the magic work at radio.” 





BACK ON TRACK Monahan (left 





) and Jimmy Stafford in 





September, a month after “Hey, Soul Sister” was released 


The group teamed with Nor- 
wegian production duo Espio- 
nage (Espen Lind and Amund 
Bjorkland), best known for 
Beyoncé’s “Irreplaceable,” to 
help flesh out the demo that be- 
came “Hey, Soul Sister.” “I said 
to them, ‘Man, I really want to 
write asuper-IN XS-y song like 
‘Need You Tonight, ” Monahan 
says. “Espen picked up a uku- 
lele and began strumming. I 
said, “You just turned it into 
the greatest song ever!’ It just 
changed everything.” 

When the single was re- 
leased nearly six months ago, 
it barely cracked the Hot 100. 
But when a CSI episode featur- 
ing the song (with Monahan 


portraying a murder suspect) 
hit the airwaves in December, 
the song exploded. Says Dan- 
iel, “The sales doubled that 
week, and it’s just taken off 
from there.” 

The group is seeing its larg- 
est crowds in years — but Train 
are also finding success easi- 
er to deal with the second time 
around. “I used to want to be on 
Saturday Night Live, but now 
I want to be on [ Nick Jr. kids 
show] Yo Gabba Gabba!” says 
Monahan, who has three chil- 
dren. “If U2 gets 48,000 fans, 
and we get 500 or 5,000, then 
fuck it, man. My life is great. I 
don’t want to be U2 anymore. 
Those days are gone.” rs 





The Killers Take a Break, Deny Breakup 


( VERYBODY JUST 
3 needs to do their own 
thing for a while,” says 
bassist Mark Stoermer of the 
Killers via text message, who 
announced in mid-January 
that they are taking a break 
from the studio and the road. 
“We have been touring six anda 
half years almost nonstop.” 
Shortly after announcing 
the hiatus, the band canceled 
six Asian tour dates, leading 
to speculation that it might be 
breaking up. But the group re- 








Flowers 


leased a statement on its web- 
site, blaming the canceled dates 
on “unforeseen circumstances 


involving a serious illness of a 
close family member.” Despite 
the axed dates, and rumors of 
a Brandon Flowers solo album, 
the Killers insist they are not 
done making music together. 
“We are just taking a break,” 
says Stoermer. “But we are not 
calling it quits or anything.” The 
band will honor a handful of re- 
maining live dates before tak- 
ing some time off; its last sched- 
uled show is February 21st in 
Melbourne, Australia. 

PATRICK DOYLE AND AUSTIN SCAGGS 








| TRIBUTE | 


Kate 
McGarrisgle, 
Folk Singer 


1946-2010 


Kate McGarrigle - half of the 
French-Canadian folk duo 
Kate and Anna McGarrigle, 
and mother of Rufus and 
Martha Wainwright - died on 
January 18th in Montreal after 
a three-year bout with clear- 
cell sarcoma, a rare form of 
cancer. She was 63. 


Beginning with their ac- 
claimed 1975 debut, Kate & 
Anna McGarrigle, the sisters 
recorded 10 albums that ef- 
fortlessly blended old-fash- 
ioned parlor-song folk with 
skeptical lyrics about modern 
romance. Their gorgeously 
crafted songs were covered 
by Linda Ronstadt (“Heart 
Like a Wheel,” “Talk to Me of 
Mendocino”) and Emmylou 
Harris (“Goin’ Back to Har- 
lan”), as well as Billy Bragg, 
Maria Muldaur, Dido and 


French-Canadian folk singer 
Kate McGarrigle in 1977 


many others. “Their voices 
together were otherworldly, 
like nothing I’d never heard,” 
recalls Harris. “Their lyrics 
were romantic but not sticky- 
sweet. | used to rewind the 
cassette tape and play [Kate’s] 
‘| Eat Dinner’ over and over.” 


Born in Montreal, McGarrigle 
attended McGill University 
before moving to New York 
in 1970 to launch a singing 
career. There, she met and 
married fellow acerbic folkie 
Loudon Wainwright III, with 
whom she had Rufus and 
Martha. When they divorced 
in 1976, McGarrigle had 
already acutely detailed her 
romantic turmoil in bleakly 
descriptive songs like “Go 
Leave” and “Blues in D.” “She 
gave me truth and intensity,” 
says Rufus. “Of all of us, she 
and Anna wrote the most 
perfect songs. Sometimes, 
I’m like, ‘Thank God she didn’t 
want to become famous - 
otherwise, | wouldn’t have 
stood a chance!’ She was so 
talented.” DAVID BROWNE 
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From Chicks to Hounds: Dixie Duo'’s New Act 


Album Court Yard Hounds 
Due Out May 


By David Browne 


HEN THE DIXIE 
W Chicks wrapped 
their last tour, in De- 


cember 2006, the trio agreed 
to take a break. Three years 
later, guitarist-banjoist Emily 
Robison and her sister, fiddler 
Martie Maguire, were eager 
to make new music — but lead 
singer and songwriter Nata- 
lie Maines, who'd moved to 
L.A. and has two young chil- 
dren, wasn’t. “Emily and I had 
the itch,” says Maguire. “And 
every time we‘ call Natalie 
and say, ‘Are you ready?’ she 
wasn’t ready. She’s just not 
in the place to want to agree 
to do anything. Honestly, me 
and Emily needed to get back 
to work.” 

Armed with a modest bud- 
get from their label, Colum- 
bia, the sisters began record- 
ing at Maguire’s home studio 
in Austin last June. The result 
is Court Yard Hounds, a Robi- 
son-and-Maguire project on 
which Robison steps up to the 
plate as lead singer and prin- 
cipal songwriter. (The name is 
a reference to a fictional book 
in David Benioff’s bestselling 
novel City of Thieves.) Most 
of the songs were written in 
the wake of Robison’s 2008 





SISTER ACT Robison (left) and Maguire formed Court Yard 
Hounds three years after the Dixie Chicks went on hiatus. 


divorce from country singer 
Charlie Robison. “When Nat- 
alie’s singing a song, it has to 
be something that strikes a 
chord with her,” says Robi- 
son. “But these songs were 
very personal.” 


Co-produced by the sisters 
and engineer Jim Scott, the 
album features Robison and 
Maguire backed by some of 
the Chicks’ touring band and 
Maines’ father, pedal steel leg- 
end Lloyd Maines. “We hand- 


picked the band in 15 minutes 
and texted them ourselves,” 
says Robison. “This was more 
freeing than the Chicks. It was 
like, ‘What do we have to lose?’” 
Like the last Chicks album, 
2006's Taking the Long Way, 
Court Yard Hounds veers closer 
to Seventies-style singer-song- 
writer pop than country, such 
as “See You in the Spring,” a 
breakup duet with Jakob Dylan. 
The pair also tackle politics on 
“Then Again,’ a portrait ofa po- 
litically incorrect redneck, and 
“Ain’t No Son,” a rowdy, ban- 
jo-fueled track about an intol- 
erant father. “It’s about a man 
who can’t respect his son’s life- 
style,” says Maguire. “Grow- 
ing up in the South, we saw a 
lot of that.” 

With Maines still on an ex- 
tended sabbatical, Robison 
and Maguire are making plans 
without her. The duo will pre- 
miere their new band at South 
by Southwest in March, then 
launch a national tour. Have the 
Chicks penciled in anything for 
2010? “Nope,” says Maguire. “I 
don’t think we have a date in 
mind. It could be two years or 
five years or 10 years.” Despite 
the side project, the sisters in- 
sist the Chicks haven't disband- 
ed. “I’m hoping she'll come out 
to one of our shows,” Maguire 
says of Maines. “Maybe it’ll 
inspire her to want to make 
music again.” @ 


Ronson Trades Motown Soul for Daft Punk Synths 


Album Title TBD 
Due Out Summer 


By Jenny Eliscu 


VER SINCE HE PRO- 
3 duced Amy Winehouse’s 

Back to Black in 2006, 
Mark Ronson has been known 
as the guy who brought Mo- 
town-style soul back to pop 
music. But last summer, while 
working with Duran Duran on 
their next album, Ronson de- 
veloped a new fascination: “I 
got really into keyboards from 
working with Nick Rhodes,” 
says Ronson, gesturing toward 
the racks of synths surround- 
ing him at Downtown Music 
Studios in Manhattan, where 
he is finishing his own new LP. 


Ronson in 
Brooklyn 





“That’s areally rare one Giorgio 
Moroder used. The record kind 
of sounds as if a band in the 
Seventies got a Daft Punk CD 
from the future in the mail.” 
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Ronson’s last solo 
album, 2007's Version, 
found the DJ-produc- 
er reinterpreting tunes 
like Radiohead’s “Just” 
and the Kaiser Chiefs’ 
“Oh My God’ with help 
from singers like Wine- 
house, Phantom Plan- 
et’s Alex Greenwald 
and Lily Allen. For his 
new album, Ronson 
reunited with some of 
his Version collabora- 
tors (the Zutons’ Dave 
McCabe and Kaiser 
Chiefs’ Nick Hodgson 
wrote acouple of songs), as well 
as recruiting a few new ones: A 
young Atlanta MC named Pill 
offers the likely album opener; 
Rose Elinor Dougall, formerly 


of Brit girl group the Pipettes, 
contributes vocals on a vampy, 
Gaga-ish electro tune, “You 
Gave Me Nothing.” “I’m not a 
singer-songwriter who can sit 
down with a guitar and write 
12 songs,” Ronson says. “I’m a 
producer. My process draws 
on the inspiration I get work- 
ing with other people.” 
Ronson started on the disc 
in July, jamming in a Brooklyn 
studio with his band - mem- 
bers of the Dap-Kings and 
Antibalas. “I ended up aban- 
doning the horns and gui- 
tars and the organic Sixties 
arrangements,’ he says. “At a 
certain point I had to draw a 
line in my mind and say, “This 
is not the same thing I did 
last time.’” @ 
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Inside the Weird and Acid- 
Warped World of Yeasayer 


Brooklyn electro-tribal 
trio tackle big ideas on 
mind-blowing new CD 

By Kevin O’Donnell 


N A DAY OFF WHILE 
C~ touring New Zealand 
in 2008, Brooklyn trio 


Yeasayer decided to skip laun- 
dry and drop some acid. “It was 
great to lose our minds togeth- 


| BREAKING 


er,’ says Ira Wolf Tuton, the 
band’s singer-bassist, of his 
afternoon rambling around 
an extinct volcano. Yeasayer 
were celebrating the success 
of 2007’s All Hour Cymbals, 


the group’s experimental art- 
pop debut, and hatching a plan 
to top it. “We came up with a 
lot of mission statements for 
our new record,” adds guitarist 
(and LSD rookie) Anand Wild- 
er. “We were really reflecting 
and digging on the inside, ask- 
ing, ‘What are we? What do we 
want our band to become?’” 
Two years later, Wilder is in 
a Brooklyn bar, eating chick- 
en wings and thinking about 
how the trip influenced the 
new record, Odd Blood. “It was 
amazing to listen to our music 
in that altered state,” he says. 
“I realized that what I liked 
about our music was how con- 
fusing it could be: ‘What is 


that sound? Is it a guitar? A 
synth? A horse? A loon?’ We’ve 
always been more interested 
in sounds, textures and tones 
than lyrics, and this album is 
even trippier than our first.” 
Inspired by the New Zea- 
land LSD experience, the 
group’s new record is a dizzy- 
ing, hyperdetailed mix of heady 
prog-rock, New Wave hooks 
and electro-tribal grooves. 
The Eighties vibe is authentic: 
The trio recorded Odd Blood 
with Peter Gabriel drummer 
Jerry Marotta, whose upstate 
New York studio is tricked out 
with rare synths and percus- 
sion instruments from around 
the globe. “We got that same 





drum sound from the old Steve 
Winwood records,” says singer 
Chris Keating. With this album, 
Yeasayer are now in the same 
orbit as their buddies in MGMT 
and Animal Collective, and are 
poised to be the next weird-ass 
band to break out of the Brook- 
lyn scene. “It’s a great place to be 
creative,” says Wilder. 

The band formed in Balti- 
more, where Keating and Wild- 
er attended prep school together 
(their first group was a synth- 
pop act, Sic Transit). Their mu- 
sical taste expanded after see- 
ing shows by classmates Animal 
Collective. “My friends would 
be like, “This music sucks,” says 
Wilder. “But I always thought 
they were really cool.” 

From the start, Yeasayer have 
been exploring out-there ideas 
through their music. Their 
debut featured songs about an 
impending apocalypse, and 
Odd Blood was partly inspired 
by the concept of the Singular- 
ity - inventor Ray Kurzweil’s 
theory that computer intelli- 
gence will eventually supersede 
the human mind. “It explores 
humans and their relationship 
to technology,” says Keating. 
“When it comes to our aesthet- 
ic, we ask ourselves, ‘What will 
music sound like in 20 years?’ 
It’s a good way to keep your 
brain active.” 

For their upcoming tour, 
Yeasayer are planning a live 
spectacle that’s as ambitious 
as their music: Keating hired 
a fellow Singularity enthu- 
siast to design custom-built 
light columns and giant illu- 
minated balloons. “And I have 
a new warm-up routine I’m 
going to try,” says Keating. “I 
get into characters -— like, pre- 
tend there’s a witch. Whoo! 
Pretend there’s a goblin. Boo! 
It'll be a blast.” @ 





WHAT’S UP WITH... 


Nneka 


: the Roots, who backed 
' her at a New York show. 


| BACK STORY Nneka, 29, 





' says. “But the German 

' mentality was different 
| than what | was used to, 
: and | felt isolated. Sing- 


“Africans.”) “I’ve only 
written two love songs in 
_ my career,” says Nneka, 
_ who grew up listening to 


WHO Nigerian-German 
artist whose raspy 
voice, deft rapping and 
soulful grooves recall an 


African-born Lauryn Hill. 


Since her pulsing tribal- 


funk anthem “Heartbeat” 


- a plea for the world 
not to ignore Africa’s 
problems - blew up in 


European clubs last year, 


Nneka has gained fans 
like Lenny Kravitz and 


' was raised in the oil-rich 
' city of Warri, Nigeria. “It 
_ was difficult growing up 
' there,” she says. “There 
- wasa lot of corruption 

/ and poverty.” At 19, 

: Nneka moved to Ham- 

| burg, Germany, to pursue | 
‘ an anthropology degree. 
| There,shestartedrap- | 
_ ping at open-mike nights. | 


“| wasn’t courageous 


3 enough to sing,” she 
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| ing became my therapy.” 


| SOUNDS LIKE Nneka’s 

' U.S. debut, Concrete 

' Jungle, pits hip-hop 

| beats and Afro-funk 

' grooves against lyrics 

' about racism, colonial 

‘ powers and slavery. (“We 

' use the same hatreds 

| to oppress our own 

= - brothers,” she sings on 
| the roots-reggae cut 


_ she says. 


_ her dad’s Fela Kuti rec- 

— ords. “I like songs witha 

- message. I’m conscious 

~ about making change in 
this world.” 


WHAT’S NEXT Nneka - 


who will wrap up a string 


of gigs on February 14th - 
~ will hit Lilith Fair this 
/ summer. “I’m bringing 


the African vibe, man,” 
NICOLE FREHSEE 
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R&B Heartthrob Robin 
Thicke Brings the Sexy Back 


3 y Aust tin Scages 


55" 


HE FIRST TIME ROBIN THICKE 

1 sang in front of a crowd - belting a 
Bobby Brown tune at age 10 for fel- 

low vacationers at a Club Med in Mexico 


— he became consumed by making it as 
a musician. Over three albums - includ- 


c | 
hay 
SF VT% 4 
| “S_/ — 


ing 2006's platinum The Evolution of 
Robin Thicke — the R&B heartthrob (and 
son of Growing Pains star Alan Thicke) 
has maintained fierce creative control, 
writing, producing and engineering. “I 
grew up wanting to be like Bob Dylan,” 
he says. “I wanted to do things myself, 
on my own terms.” But on his latest disc, 
Sex Therapy: The Experience, “I tried not 
to take myself so seriously,” Thicke says. 
A-list pals from Snoop Dogg and Kid Cudi 
to Estelle and Game help out with verses 
— and even Jay-Z jumps in on the thump- 
ing single, “Meiplé,” rapping about how 
Beyoncé is the “black Brigitte Bardot.” In 
February, Thicke kicks off a slew of arena 
dates, opening for Alicia Keys. And not 
long after, he’s expecting his first child 
with his wife, Precious actress Paula Pat- 
ton. Thicke, 32, checks in from rehearsals 
in Atlanta. 








What's your first musical memory? 
I was four when MTV started, so I remem- 
ber jumping on the bed singing along to 
John Mellencamp’s “Jack and Diane.” For 
Halloween one year, I was Billy Idol. Then 
I heard Thriller and Purple Rain when I 
was about seven, and it was over. I‘d sing 
“Dirty Diana,” and I could hit all Mariah 
Carey’s high notes. I got a lot of attention 
on the school bus. 

Your parents co-wrote the theme songs 

to “Diffrent Strokes” and “The Facts of 

Life.” That’s crazy! 
That’s my dad singing “Diff'rent Strokes” - 
him and two other guys. Theme songs were 
classics back then - Taxi and Cheers, you 
don’t get those kind of theme songs any- 
more. He’s a good lyricist and can write a 
catchy little jingle melody. My dad was Mr. 
Smooth - he made friends with guys like 
David Foster and the Bee Gees. 

What does the term “Sex Therapy” 

mean to you, exactly? 
We've all been in a relationship, we all have 
shit to deal with during the day. Your wife’s 
mad about her job and being underpaid. 
Youre underpaid, youre underappreciat- 
ed, and at the end of the day, you can either 
sit there and sulk, or you can look at each 
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SMOOTH 
Thicke 





‘Jimi is great to make 
love to. ‘Machine Gun’ is 
as sexual as you can get.” 


other and find that magic that youre miss- 
ing all day at work. When I looked back at 
all the songs on the album as I was creat- 
ing them, I realized what I needed, what 
my wife needed, what the world needed was 
some sex therapy. 

What music was playing when you 

made that baby? 
I think we were in Miami, so she probably 
had her iPod on, and it was probably some 
Antonio Jobim or some Hendrix. We like to 
mix it up. If we're going for the rough stuff, 
we go Hendrix. Hendrix is great to make 
love to. “Crosstown Traffic” or “Machine 
Gun” - that’s as sexual as you can get with- 
out being funny. Jimi’s sexuality is not even 
funny, like Prince is sometimes. Jimi says, 
“If you don’t show up, Ill just fuck my gui- 
tar, straight up.” 

Has R&B music gotten any better since 

“Innervisions” or “What's Going On”? 
A couple of albums, like The Miseducation 
of Lauryn Hill and D’Angelo’s Voodoo, live 
up to those great Seventies albums. And I 
would say Mary J. Blige is as close as you 
can get. She teaches her audience how to 
love and how to find hope in struggle. She’s 
the truth, the real truth. 

One of your nicknames is Brian 

McWhite. Got any others? 
When I signed with Brian McKnight, my 
friends called me Brian McWhite. I’ve 
been called Very White instead of Barry 
White. Al White. Usually, it’s anything with 
“white” in it. © 
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The Rebirth 


of Corinne 


Bailey Rae 


N MARCH 22nd, 2008, 
(~) Corinne Bailey Rae received 

a devastating phone call. 
Her husband of seven years, Jason 
Rae, was dead of an accidental drug 
overdose. The British singer - whose 
soulful 2006 debut sold nearly 
2 million copies - went through 
months of paralyzing grief during 
which she did nothing - no song- 
writing or performing or working 
at all. “Every day felt like it lasted 
six months - like this massive gap- 
ing time that just went on and on 
and on,” she says. There were days 
when she wouldn't leave her apart- 
ment. But eventually, strengthened 
by the support of her family and 
friends, she says the misery brought 
a certain freedom. “I thought, ‘I can 
absolutely be myself,” says Rae, 30, 
over coffee in i “I was just 






va 
” 1 bl 





n By Jenny Eliscu 


totally self-obsessed, talking about 
how I feel and what I was thinking 
all the time.” 

Rae’s new LP, The Sea, benefits 
from her openness. “When I was 
writing, I was singing whatever came 
out,” she says. From the very first 
verse on an ethereal ballad called 
“Are You Here,” you can hear the con- 
fusion, exhaustion and hurt in her 
voice. It’s a dramatic change from 
the lighthearted soul-tinged pop that 
dominated her debut, which generat- 
ed a trio of radio hits (including the 
uplifting “Put Your Records On”) and 
a trio of Grammy nominations. “We 
thought it was going to be this really 
underground album,” says Rae. “But 
the success gave me more freedom. I 
recognize that The Sea isn’t as poppy, 
and maybe it won’t do as well as the 
first record. But, [Cont. on[26]] 


SOUL SURVIVOR 
“1 thought, ‘I can completely 
be myself on this 
record,’” says Rae. 
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CORINNE BAILEY RAE 


[Cont. from[25]] whatever. I’m 
just really pleased I actually fin- 
ished it.” 

She had already written sev- 
eral of The Sea’s tunes in early 
2008, before Jason OD’d on 
a combination of alcohol and 
methadone at a friend’s Leeds 
apartment. (A saxophone play- 
er who performed as a back- 
ing musician for Corinne, Amy 
Winehouse and Lily Allen, 
Jason met Corinne in 1998, 
when she was working in the 
coat-check room at a jazz club 
where his band used to gig.) 
At first, Rae says, she start- 
ed working again to pass the 
hours — sometimes she'd show 
up at the studio and just lie on 
the couch. But once she got en- 
gaged with the process, she got 
really engaged. “I wanted to 
run how it sounded,” says the 
singer, who aimed for a live- 
in-the-studio feel, so the rec- 
ord would resemble the music 
Rae actually listens to: indie- 
folk singers like St. Vincent 
and Sufjan Stevens. 

In fact, before she discov- 
ered Billie Holiday and Ste- 
vie Wonder, Rae was a teenage 
grunge fan with punky short 
hair, obsessed with Nirvana, 
PJ Harvey and Hole. At 15, Rae, 
whose mother is white and fa- 
ther is black, formed a female 
rock band called Helen. But her 
experience working in a jazz 
club - and the influence of her 
late husband - turned her on 
to soul and jazz. “There’s this 
Nina Simone live album that’s 
so raw,’ she says. “She just waits 
for the audience to be quiet, 
and she stares out and looks 
terrifying but so vulnerable. It 
does something to you.” 

Rae seems ready for the chal- 
lenge of making herself vulner- 
able before her audience; she’s 
touring the U.S. this spring, 
playing Coachella and joining 
the reborn Lilith Fair over the 
summer. Her life, she realizes, 
has got to go on. “There’s still 
a big part of me that feels like, 
‘How can it be real?’” she says, 
her eyes filling with tears. “The 
fact that someone can just van- 
ish is the strangest, strangest 
thing. I can’t believe it’s real. 
You want to say, ‘When is it 
going to go back to normal?, 
but it isn’t going to go back to 
normal. It’s going to bea differ- 
ent thing.” @ 
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Red-Hot 


The massive success of 
‘The Big Bang Theory’ 
proves that there’s a 
Klingon-spouting nerd 
in all of us 

By Rob Sheffield 


MERICA’S NEW SIT- 
com kings? They’re 
a bunch of Caltech 


scientists who sit around 
making jokes about Higgs 
boson particles on the geek- 
fest known as The Big Bang 
Theory. People may talk 
more about 30 Rock and The 
Office, but Big Bang stomps 
them in the ratings the way 


The Big Bang Theory 
Mondays, 9:30 p.m., CBS 


Maxwell’s demon crunches 
heat molecules. While Conan 
and Jay were battling it out, 
Big Bang pulled in more 
viewers than both of them 
combined. How in the world 
did this happen? 

The secret is that Big Bang 
gets the details right on a 
nearly subatomic level. From 
the start, the show paid lov- 
ing attention to how nerds 
bond - the first episode had 
the gang watching bootlegs 
of Stephen Hawking lectures, 
in between games of Klingon 
Boggle. I assumed Big Bang 
would bomb, because the sci- 
ence guys were too realistic. 





Yet over three seasons, it’s 
gotten huge by becoming a 
full-blown celebration of geek 
culture. When these guys play 
a game of Rock Paper Scis- 
sors Lizard Spock, they go all 
the way: “Rock crushes lizard, 
lizard poisons Spock, Spock 
smashes scissors, paper dis- 
proves Spock, Spock vapor- 
izes rock.” 

In some ways, it’s a reso- 
lutely old-fashioned sitcom. 
There are four scientists - 
Leonard (Johnny Galecki), 
Sheldon (Jim Parsons), Raj 
(Kunal Nayyar) and How- 
ard (Simon Helberg). They 
hang out in what could be 
the Bundys’ living room and 
banter about physics, comic 
books and Star Wars. They 
even have love lives: Leonard 
has a girlfriend, Penny (Kaley 
Cuoco), the waitress across 
the hall. After sex, he boasts, 
“I Googled how to do that!” 

It seems like a one-joke 
Revenge of the Nerds prem- 
ise, but every episode is 
crammed with bits that no- 
body could possibly get ex- 
cept actual scientists. When 
someone name-checks a the- 
orem, you can look it up. The 
equations written on the 
blackboard in the apartment 
are not fakes. Since I’m mar- 
ried to an astrophysicist, I 
will hear my wife laugh at a 
scene before anybody says a 
word - and she'll explain that 


erican Geeks 


TELEVISION 





Cd 


there’s an Einstein coefficient 
or a Feynman diagram in the 
background. 

Those of us who aren’t so 
hardcore may not get these 
jokes, but we know what it 
means when Katee Sackhoff, 
a.k.a. Starbuck from Battle- 
star Galactica, shows up as 
herself in Howard's bathtub, 
telling him, “Always nice to 
be part of your masturbatory 
fantasies!” And in a subplot 
we can only pray lasts, Raj 
lands a date with the ulti- 
mate dweeb prize, Danica 
McKellar, a.k.a. Winnie Coo- 
per from The Wonder Years, 
now a real-life mathemati- 
cian who helped create the 
Chayes-McKellar-Winn The- 
orem. Every boy’s dream! 

These guys might look like 
they’re the opposite of the 
Jersey Shore kids - but in a 
way, they’re just like them. 
Both experiment with chem- 
istry, whether it’s sodium 
hydroxide in the lab or ste- 
roids in the Jacuzzi. They all 
speak one another’s language 
(““GTL’ vs. “E=mc?”) and re- 
spect one another’s freakish 
boundaries. In other words, 
an idealized America. For 
a battered and broke coun- 
try, that fantasy means more 
than it did a few years ago. 
No wonder it’s a comforting 
place to visit. The geeks are 
just like the guidos. Except 
the geeks get laid more. @® 
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Colbert on Ice 


How superpatriot Stephen Colbert saved U.S. Speedskating and 
became the first hero of the 2010 Olympics By Josh Dean 


HEN THE FORMER DUTCH 
\ \ | banking goliath DSB went belly- 
up and pulled its sponsorship 
from the U.S. Olympic Speedskating team, 
it left the squad $300,000 short of the 
budget necessary to compete in Vancou- 
ver. But Stephen Colbert announced that 
his Colbert Nation would step in and pro- 
vide for the team. We asked the vociferous 
flag-waver what got into him. 





Why speedskating? You didn’t exactly 
pick the most macho sport to support. 

What are you talking about - have you 
seen some of these ladies? Just because 
you wear a unitard doesn’t mean youre not 
all man. In fact, it proves youre all man. 

Has this experience changed your views 
on Dutch banking? 

They have legalized pot and prostitu- 
tion, so the fact that their banking might 
be suspect is not surprising. I’m just glad 
that some of Europe’s banks are failing 
too, because ours are getting lonely. 


Who is your favorite speedskater? 

I like Katherine Reutter — because she 
had me sign her titanium-hard thigh. It 
was like signing a piece of unobtanium. 

Should liberals wear American flags 
during the Olympics? 

As long as they’re in another country. 

And in Canada, no less. 

I just hope that if any athletes are in- 
jured up there, they aren’t killed by Cana- 
da’s national health care system. I under- 
stand in Canada if you break your leg they 
just put you down like a horse and harvest 
your organs. The rest is ground into meat 
and fed to beavers. 

What is the protocol for watching “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” at home? 

You stand, obviously. If you have a hat 
on, take it off. Put your hand over your 
heart. Did you just get to this country? 

How do the Olympics rank among 
patriotic events? 

Number one: Winter Olympics. Num- 
ber two: Summer Olympics. Third would 
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~THE SAVIOR Witirthe he 
° [a 
| his fans, Colbert rescued the 
U.S. Speedskating team. 





be Fourth of July. People say Ameri- 
ca doesn’t make anything anymore. We 
still make war - that’s a growth indus- 
try for us. But we can’t go to war with 
every country all at once. The Olympics 
gives us the opportunity to do that. 





DEFYING 







The rider rips off the pipe 
on the board’s toe edge, 

gaining all the momentum 
for the trick. 





The World's Most 


Dangerous Snowboard Trick 


A guide to the double cork, the must-have halfpipe maneuver 


BARREL 
NO) AE 


Holding the board, the 
rider makes a full flip while 
spinning sideways. 


HOME 










HALFWAY 


The trick’s make-or-break 
point. Looking down, the rider 
spots the pipe and falls forward 
into the second flip-and-spin. 
Success depends on momen- 
tum and commitment. 


TOUCHING 






After coming 
fully around 
on the second 
flip-and-spin, 
the landing 
must be visual- 
ized. Hands 
release the 
board before 
contact is made 
with the pipe. 
Kiss the 

good earth. 
















Whoever wins gold in the snowboard halfpipe 
will do it having completed some version of 
the year’s big trick: the double cork. Basically, 
the double cork refers to two off-axis flips per- 
formed back-to-back, but it’s never just that. 
“It’s a paradigm shift - every trick you ever 
did before you can do double,” says former pro 
Keir Dillon. Much of the credit goes to Shaun 
White, who spent last winter perfecting it. 
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“Dude, I was terrified,” White says of his first 
attempt. “A year ago there wasn’t even one dou- 
ble cork in arun, and now Im doing three! It’s 
bananas.” Of course, there’s also risk. Snow- 
boarder Kevin Pearce was almost killed after 
he hit his head practicing the double cork. Dil- 
lon, for one, is glad he’ll never have to learn the 
cork: “For me, it’s too much. But for the future, 
my daughter will laugh at this.” 4.D. 
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Doarder Shaun White 
a.k.a. America’s Great Ginger 
ope, a.k.a. the Carrot Top 

of the Halfpipe partied with 

Lil Jon at the Sundance Film 
Festival. Let’s hope there’s no 
‘Olympic piss test for crunk juice. 
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The Monsters of Pop =| 79) ats 
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Rose, strolled the 
streets of Paris, where 
Ball Tour with four nights at New York’s Radio City Music Hall. The gigs | e they hit up the Louis 
drew tons of Gaga look-alikes and celeb guests like Madonna, Donald a z -___- Yuitton fashion show. 
Trump and Sting, who flashed his “Monster Claw” backstage. Roar! 


Lady Gaga finished the U.S. leg of her awesomely bonkers Monster ! 
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LILY PADS = RB a BURNIN’ UP 

Normally, direct io ola “a7 Betraying the Empire 

sunlight causes Lily 4 7 State, Alicia Keys hit 

Allen to flash her ' 7; 4 the beach in Hawaii. 

boobages, but the Brit Es What’s wrong with 

tart kept the flapjacks , Jones Beach, girl? 
er wraps while | 


SPANK ROCK . 
Actress, humanita ; 
pig spanker? Susan 
yer larecelamare)s) ey-16 
onstage to wail on 


swine at an Of Montreal 
gig in New York. 





——_ 
FUNKMASTER ” 
YORKE 4 
The paranoid android— = __ 
himself, Thom Yorke, = 
eyo ¢-Yodal-Melat--¥e Tare] 
twos inL.A., where 
Radiohead are - shh! 
- recording a new LP. 


Would van 
let this man be Ace O 


your designated 


em Cakes 


If you’re Kid Rock 
and it’s your birth- 
day, what do you do 
after polishing off 

a fifth of Jim Beam? 
Eat the bottle, duh! 
Last month, the 
Motor City madman 
celebrated his 39th 
at a club in Las 
Vegas, where he 
was presented with 
a custom-made 
cake in the shape 
of his favorite alco- 
holic beverage. Also 
at the party: an 
edible stripper. 
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No We Cant 


Obama had millions of followers eager to fight for his agenda. 
But the president muzzled them — and he’s paying the price 


“Staff are replaceable. A mass of 
dedicated volunteers is not.” 
—DAVID PLOUFFE 


S THE POLLS WERE CLOSING 
in Massachusetts on the eve- 
ning of January 19th, turning 
Ted Kennedy’s Senate seat over 
to the Republicans for the first time in half 
a century, David Plouffe was busy remi- 
niscing about the glory days. 

The president’s former campaign man- 
ager was nowhere to be found at the 
sprawling war room of Organizing for 
America, the formidable grass-roots army 
he had forged during the 2008 campaign. 
Instead, Plouffe - who serves as a “super- 
senior adviser” to OFA and its only direct 
conduit to Obama - was across town at 
a forum hosted by the Progressive Book 
Club, where he pimped his memoir, The 
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* By Tim Dickinson * 


Audacity to Win: The Inside Story and Les- 
sons of Barack Obama’s Historic Victory. 
It was a bitterly ironic way to mark the 
end of the president’s first year in office. 
Together with David Axelrod, Plouffe was 
the brains of Obama's campaign, the man 
who transformed a shoestring organiza- 
tion into a high-tech juggernaut. After the 
2008 election, Plouffe had taken OFA, pre- 
viously known as Obama for America, and 
moved its entire operation into the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. There, he ar- 
gued, the people-powered revolution that 
Obama had created could serve as a per- 
manent field campaign for the Democrat- 
ic Party, capable of mobilizing millions of 
Americans to support the president’s am- 
bitious agenda. Fresh off the campaign, the 
group boasted 13 million e-mail support- 
ers, 4 million donors, 2.5 million activists 
connected through the My.BarackObama 


social network and a phenomenal $18 mil- 
lion left in the bank. Even Republican 
strategists were staggered. “This would 
be the greatest political organization ever 
put together, if it works,” said Ed Rollins, 
who was to Ronald Reagan what Plouffe is 
to Obama. “No one’s ever had these kinds 
of resources.” 

Yet rather than heeding the lessons 
of Obama’ historic victory, Plouffe and 
OFA permitted Martha Coakley to fumble 
away Kennedy’s seat - destroying the 60- 
vote supermajority the Democrats need to 
pass major legislation. In December and 
early January, when it should have been 
gearing up the patented Obama turn- 
out machine - targeting voters on col- 
lege campuses, trumpeting the chance 
to make history by electing Massachu- 
setts’ first female senator - OFA was ask- 
ing local activists to make phone calls to 


Illustration by VicTOR JUHASZ 


other states to shore up support for health 
care reform. “Our Massachusetts volun- 
teers were calling into Pennsylvania or 
Ohio to recruit volunteers in support of 
the president’s agenda,” admits OFA di- 
rector Mitch Stewart. 

It wasn’t until 10 days before the elec- 
tion, after OFA finally woke up to Coakley’s 
cratering poll numbers, that the group sent 
out an urgent appeal to members, asking 
them to help turn out Massachusetts voters 
from phone banks across the country. But 
after having been sidelined by the White 
House for most of its first year, OFA discov- 
ered that most of its 13 million supporters 
had tuned out. Only 45,000 members re- 
sponded to the last-minute call to arms. 

In the final week, volunteers organized 
1,000 phone banks and placed more than 
2.3 million calls to Massachusetts. OFA 
also scrambled to place 50 staffers in the 
state to gin up a door-knocking operation. 
But it was too late: In a race decided by 
110,000 votes, 850,000 of those who voted 
for Obama in Massachusetts failed to turn 
out for Coakley. “The relationship-building 
process we did with Obama for America,” 
concedes Stewart, “is not something you 
can manufacture in three weeks.” 

The failure to reignite Obama’s once 
indomitable field operation has left many 
of the president’s former campaign staff 
shaking their heads. “How in the hell did 
we let that happen in Massachusetts?” asks 
Temo Figueroa, who served as Obama’s 
national field director and is now a polit- 
ical consultant in Texas. “How in the hell 
did the White House not get Organizing 
for America seriously engaged in this until 
there was a week and a half to go?” 


S A CANDIDATE SWEPT INTO 
office by a grass-roots revolu- 
tion of his own creation, Obama 
was poised to reinvent Wash- 
ington politics, just as he had reinvented 
the modern political campaign. Obama 
and his team hadn’t simply collected mil- 
lions of e-mail addresses, they had net- 
worked activists, online and off - often 
down to the street level. By the end of the 
campaign, Obama's top foot soldiers were 
more than volunteers. They were seasoned 
organizers, habituated to the hard work of 
reaching out to neighbors and communi- 
cating Obama's vision for change. 

As president, Obama promised to use 
technology to open up the halls of power 
and keep the American people involved. 
“If you want to know how I'll govern,” he 
said, “just look at our campaign.” His ac- 
tivists wouldn't just be cheerleaders; they 
would be partners in delivering on his 
mandate, serving as the most fearsome 
whip Washington had ever seen. “At the 
end of the campaign, we entered into 
an implied contract with Obama,” says 
Marta Evry, who served as a regional field 
organizer in California for the campaign. 





“He was going to fight for change, and we 
were going to fight with him.” 

The problems started before Obama 
was even elected. While his top advisers 
worked for months to carefully plot out a 
transition to governing, their plan to insti- 
tutionalize its campaign apparatus was as 
ill-considered as George Bush’s invasion of 
Iraq. “There was absolutely no transition 
planning,” says Micah Sifry, the co-founder 
of techPresident, a watchdog group that 
just published a special report on OFA’s 
first year. In what Sifry decries as a case 
of “criminal political negligence,” Obama’s 
grass-roots network effectively went dark 
for two months after Election Day, fail- 
ing to engage activists eager for their new 
marching orders. “The movement mo- 
ment,” he says, “was lost.” 

The blame, insiders say, rests squarely 
with Plouffe. “That was totally Plouffe’s 
thing,” a top member of the president’s 
inner circle recalls of the transition plan- 
ning. “It really was David.” 

By that point, at the end of the cam- 
paign, Plouffe had his eyes on the exit. 
He was gaunt, exhausted. His wife was 


But Plouffe was resolute. Obama was 
troubled by the prospect of big-dollar 
donors driving an independent nonprofit, 
and the DNC offered a ready infrastruc- 
ture and fewer legal hurdles. “The pres- 
ident is a Democrat,” says Stewart, a 
veteran of Obama’s victory in Iowa who 
took over from Plouffe as OFA’s direc- 
tor. “It would be very hard to explain 
why Obama’ grass-roots field team is not 
housed with his party.” 

Plouffe checked out to write his memoir - 
but as a senior adviser, he continued to 
call many of the shots. In a muddy chain of 
command, Stewart officially reports to the 
head of the DNC, but in practice he takes 
many of his cues from Plouffe. “He has an 
incredible input on what we do and don’t 
do,” says Stewart. 


HE DECISION TO SHUNT 
Organizing for America into the 
DNC had far-reaching conse- 
quences for the president’s first 
year in office. For starters, it destroyed his 
hard-earned image as a new kind of pol- 
itician, undercutting the post-partisan 





Folding Obama's campaign team into the 
DNC was like moving Greenpeace into 


the headquarters of ExxonMobil. 
we 


about to give birth to their second child. 
He needed a break. “There was no ques- 
tion of my joining the administration,” he 
recounts in his memoir. So Plouffe, in a 
truly bizarre call, decided to incorporate 
Obama for America as part of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. The move 
meant that the machinery of an insurgent 
candidate, one who had vowed to upend 
the Washington establishment, would now 
become part of that establishment, sub- 
ject to the entrenched, partisan interests 
of the Democratic Party. It made about as 
much sense as moving Greenpeace into 
the headquarters of ExxonMobil. 

Steve Hildebrand, Obama's deputy cam- 
paign manager, tried to dissuade Plouffe. 
“The DNC is a political entity,” he says. 
“Senators who you are going to need to put 
significant pressure on to deliver change - 
like Ben Nelson of Nebraska, who was op- 
posed to health care reform - are voting 
members of the DNC. It limited how ag- 
gressive you could be.” Hildebrand pushed 
Plouffe to make “Obama 2.0” an indepen- 
dent nonprofit, similar to FreedomWorks 
and Americans for Prosperity, the right- 
wing instigators of the Tea Party upris- 
ing. Free from the party apparatus, Hil- 
debrand argued, the group could raise 
unlimited funds and “put enough pres- 
sure on conservative Democrats to keep 
them in line.” 


aura that Obama enjoyed after the elec- 
tion. “There were a lot of independents, 
and maybe even some Republicans, on his 
list of 13 million people,” says Joe Trippi, 
who launched the digital age of politics as 
the campaign manager for Howard Dean 
in 2004. “They suddenly had to ask them- 
selves, ‘Do I really want to help build the 
Democratic Party?’” 

In addition, with Plouffe providing less 
input in his inner circle, Obama began 
to pursue a more traditional, backroom 
approach to enacting his agenda. Rath- 
er than using OFA to engage millions of 
voters to turn up the heat on Congress, 
the president yoked his political fortunes 
to the unabashedly transactional style 
of politics advocated by his chief of staff, 
Rahm Emanuel. Health care reform - the 
centerpiece of his agenda - was no lon- 
ger about mobilizing supporters to con- 
vince their friends, families and neighbors 
in all 50 states. It was about convincing 
60 senators in Washington. It became 
about deals. 

“There were two ways for Barack Obama 
to twist arms on Capitol Hill,” says Trippi. 
“You can get the best arm-bender in town 
to be your chief of staff - and I don’t think 
there'd be many people who would deny 
that Rahm is a pretty good pick. Or the 
American people can be your arm-bender. 
What I don’t understand is why the White 
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House looked at it as an either/or proposi- 
tion. You could have had both.” 

The shift in tactics left OFA sitting on 
the sidelines. A far cry from the audacious 
movement that rose to the challenge of 
electing America’s first black president, the 
group has performed like a flaccid, second- 
rate MoveOn, a weak counterweight to the 
mass protests and energetic street antics of 
the Tea Baggers. Rather than turning out 
thousands of voters at rallies for the “pub- 
lic option” in health care reform, the White 
House instructed OFA to adopt a toothless, 
almost invisible approach: asking followers 
to sign a generic “statement of support.” In 
July, when OFA ran ads asking voters to 
call their senators and urge them to vote for 
health care reform, the effort was quickly 
slapped down by party leaders. “It’s a waste 
of money to have Democrats running ads 
against Democrats,” fumed Senate Major- 
ity Leader Harry Reid. 

Not only did the White House fail to 
crank up its own campaign machinery 
on behalf of health care, it also worked 
to silence other liberal groups. In a little- 
publicized effort, top administration of- 
ficials met each week at the Capital Hil- 
ton with members of a coalition called the 
Common Purpose Project, which included 
leading activist groups like Change to 
Win, Rock the Vote and MoveOn. In 
August, when members of the coalition 
planned to run ads targeting conservative 
Democrats who opposed health care re- 
form, Rahm Emanuel showed up in per- 
son to put a stop to the campaign. Ac- 
cording to several participants, Emanuel 
yelled at the assembled activists, calling 
them “fucking retards” and telling them 
he wasn’t going to let them derail his leg- 
islative winning streak. “We're 13-0 going 
into health care!” he screamed. “We're not 
going to be 13-1!” 
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survived needing a 
supermajority.” 
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Emanuel also locked down OFA: When 
liberal activists approached the group about 
targeting conservative Democrats, they 
were told, “We won't give you call lists. We 
can't go after Democrats - we're part of the 
DNC.” It was exactly the danger that Hil- 
debrand had warned about when Plouffe 
made OFA part of the party apparatus. In 
the end, the activists scrapped the organiz- 
ing effort, leaving the president without a 
left flank in the health care debate. 

“Instead of channeling the energy of 
the base, they've been squashing it,” says 





Health care reform was no longer about 
mobilizing supporters in all 50 states — it 


was about cutting deals with 60 senators. 


Markos Moulitsas, founder of the influen- 
tial online forum Daily Kos. “When spe- 
cial interests are represented by people like 
Joe Lieberman and Ben Nelson, you've got 
to go after those people. Instead, you had 
OFA railing against Republican obstruc- 
tionists, when the Republicans were irrel- 
evant to the debate.” 

Given Emanuel’s background as a leg- 
islative insider, it’s not surprising that the 
White House shelved its activist base. “They 
don’t give a crap about this e-mail list and 
don’t think it’s a very useful thing,” a well- 
sourced former campaign staffer told tech- 
President. “They want to do stuff the del- 
icate way — the horse-trading, backroom 
talks, one-to-one lobbying.” The feeling in- 
side the White House, the ex-staffer said, 
is that “unleashing a massive grass-roots 
army is only going to backfire on us.” 

What backfired, it turns out, was ceding 
populist outrage on health care to the far 
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Apple iPad to save print 
media from extinction. 








right. Because OFA failed to mobilize the 
American people to confront the insurance 
companies, it allowed industry-funded 
Republicans, like former House majority 
leader Dick Armey, to foment a revolt by 
the Tea Partiers, whose anger dominated 
the news. Stewart, the director of OFA, 
says the failure to anticipate last sum- 
mer’s town-hall ragefest was his. “Orga- 
nizing for America did not properly plan 
for that first week of August,” he says. “That 
was an error on my part.” OFA scrambled 
to rally its troops, generating more than 


300,000 calls to Congress on a single day. 
But the belated effort typified the group’s 
first year. “It’s always reactive and half- 
hearted,” says Moulitsas. “The movement 
was built on the concept of big change — but 
they haven’t gone after the things you need 
to do to enact change.” Indeed, OFA’s own 
numbers reveal a sharp drop-off in activ- 
ist participation: All told, only 2.5 million 
of its 13 million followers took part in its 
health care campaign last year - and that’s 
counting people who did nothing but sign 
the group’s “statement of support.” 

“It didn’t work - with an exclamation 
point at the end!” says Rollins, the former 
Reagan strategist. “They didn’t keep the or- 
ganization alive. They thought it was out 
there to use whenever they wanted to use it. 
But with constituents who feel like they’ve 
been part of a revolution - as ours did in 
80 and’81 - you've got to feed them. You've 
got to make sure that they feel important.” 
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Instead, says Rollins, OFA “e-mailed them 
to death, but without any real steps to 
make them feel a part of the process, like 
they felt a part of the campaign.” 


N THE WAKE OF COAKLEY’S LOSS, 
OFA has been silent on the health 
care front. “There hasn’t been a sin- 
gle directive from OFA since Elec- 
tion Day in Massachusetts,” observes Evry, 
the former campaign coordinator. “No 
‘Let’s get those e-mails out there.’ No ‘Let’s 
phone-bank.’ No ‘Let’s target this poli- 
tician.’ Nothing.” The failure to secure a 
bill through Emanuel’s fuck-the-activists 
dealmaking has created a double wham- 
my heading into this fall’s midterm elec- 
tions: no legislative victory on health care, 
coupled with widespread disillusionment 
among the party’s base. 
Acknowledging that it was blindsided 
in Massachusetts, the president has sum- 
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moned Plouffe back to the White House 
to oversee campaign efforts. The move 
is an implicit admission that Plouffe’s 
intermittent engagement was part of 
the problem. “They thought this was the 
Harry Potter school of organizing,” says 
one insider. “Just wave your wand. But this 
shit isn’t easy.” 

The good news is, OFA’s last-minute 
blitz in Massachusetts underscored what 
it’s still capable of. In just 10 days, the 
group generated more than twice as 
many calls on Coakley’s behalf as they 
did in support of health care last year 
— an effort credited with helping to cut 
Republican Scott Brown’s final mar- 
gin of victory in half. Yet asked if the 
lesson from Massachusetts is that OFA 
should recommit itself to being a Dem- 
ocratic turnout machine this fall, Stew- 
art is noncommittal. “We're still figuring 
it out,” he says. 
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Privately, some party leaders complain 
that OFA isn’t doing enough to campaign 
for vulnerable Democrats. The only true 
accomplishment from OFA’ first year, they 
say, is the work it’s done to build a national 
infrastructure for the president’s 2012 re- 
election campaign. To reproduce the orga- 
nizational structure developed by Obama 
for America in 2008, OFA has quietly de- 
ployed paid staff to all 50 states, building 
a network from state directors all the way 
down to acorps of supervolunteers, trained 
in organizing, who recruit an army of 
neighborhood team leaders. “There’s a skel- 
eton of a re-election campaign already set 
up — beyond a skeleton,” says Figueroa, the 
campaign's former field director. “There’s 
already meat to the bone in every state in 
the union. Three years away from the next 
election, that army is already being contin- 
ually fed. If you're Barack Obama and his 
political operation, revving the engine, how 
is that not a good thing?” 

The failures of the past year, however, 
have left a strong sense of betrayal among 
many who once were Obama's fiercest ad- 
vocates. “After all the sweat and tears of the 
campaign,” says the creator of a popular 
pro-Obama website, “we were owed the 
opportunity to fight for something.” Adds 
another, “We thought we had earned an 
ownership stake in the future of our coun- 
try through this campaign, but that own- 
ership stake has been revoked.” 

Had Obama let his activists lead the 
charge and gone to the mat for health 
care reform, would the outcome have been 
any different? “I can’t say that we would 
have health care reform,” says Moulitsas. 
“But people wouldn't be so demoralized. 
We'd have an engaged base still will- 
ing to fight for that change. And I tell 
you what: We would not have lost Ted 
Kennedy’s seat.” @ 
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Jett Bridges stands 


in the kitchen of 
his log-and-timber 


Montana house, packing a paper sack with thick-carved 
turkey sandwiches for lunch out in the stable-turned- 
studio where he often paints and plays music. His wife, 
Susan, droll and friendly, offers a green, plant-matter 
smoothie, but Bridges gives a muffled demurral and 
drops a couple of light beers in the bag instead. 


Bridges, who turned 60 in December, 
still looks a lot like he did in his most 
celebrated role, as the Dude in The Big 
Lebowski. He carries some of the Dude’s 
laissez-faire attitude as well. He’s lost 
some of the bulk he put on to play dis- 
solute country-music star Bad Blake in 
the currently much-admired - as in, will 
somebody finally give this guy his Oscar? - 
Crazy Heart. The grizzled mane and beard 
Bridges wore in Crazy Heart have been left 
intact, and his striking blue eyes are al- 
most distractingly intense. 

Bridges bought this ranch land in south- 
ern Montana, abutting the Absaroka- 
Beartooth Wilderness, 30 years ago. The 
area has long been popular with the cow- 
boy literati, including writers like Thomas 
McGuane and Richard Brautigan. “It was 
wild, man,” Bridges says of his early days 
there in the 1970s. “Everybody was party- 
ing hard. And I just love this valley. One 
of my first dates with Sue, I was interest- 
ed in buying property in Montana, and I 
had this feeling, ‘Oh, God, I’m looking for a 
house with my wife.’ It was so strong.” 

We're standing in a cabin that was 
built as the whorehouse for the 1980 epic 
Heaven's Gate, in which Bridges starred 
with Kris Kristofferson and Christo- 
pher Walken. When the film wrapped, 
Bridges had the structures broken down 
and shipped log by log 300 miles south 
to this spot. He and Susan split their time 
between this ranch and their main home 
near Santa Barbara, California. 

Bridges seems relaxed in this setting, 
far from the Hollywood precincts where 
he makes his living. He has become some- 
thing of a country squire, growing alfalfa 
in the fields but skipping the blood sports 
that are popular around here. He will do 
some catch-and-release fly-fishing and 


FRED SCHRUERS began writing for RS 
in 1978. He lives in Venice, California. 
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horseback riding, but typically he’s con- 
tent to hike in the mountains with Susan. 
“I’m the jock in the family,” she says. She 
also says she was the chief disciplinarian 
of their three children — Isabelle, 28, Jes- 
sie, 26, and Hayley, 24. “It was tough when 
they were little. Jeff was gone a lot, and 
they adored their dad. We had our rough 
times, but it was also fun.” 

Laid-back as he may be, Bridges brooded 
about having a visitor at the family com- 
pound. “I was reticent,” he says. “Because 
how much do you want to show - ‘Hmm, I 
just took a bowel movement, come in and 
check. Let’s look at these berries, you see 
this?’ This is my sanctuary, this is my wife 
in here, this is my family, and so there’s a 
part of me that wants to keep all of that 
close and dear.” 

Still steering clear of the green concoc- 
tion, he brews up a liquid-vitamin drink 
and takes a hearty slug, then shrugs. “And 
there’s another part that says you don’t 
have to worry about it because nobody can 
really know who you are. You don’t even 
know who you are yourself, man, so don’t 
worry about opening up too much.” 





“T don’t want to 
lose my ‘most 
underappreciated 
actor’ status. 

I prefer coming 
from an under- 
dog position.” 








As the alcoholic country singer Bad 
Blake in Crazy Heart, Bridges is rumpled, 
paunchy, ursine and sometimes cranky, 
but also charming, magnetic onstage and 
deeply convincing. The music, which con- 
tributes heavily to the film’s authentic feel, 
was crafted in sessions co-produced by 
T Bone Burnett and the project’s late, 
much-mourned muse, Stephen Bruton, 
around the film’s motto — “The harder the 
life, the sweeter the song” - and is sung in 
Bridges’ intimate, chest-deep burr. 

“We've been playing music together for 
30 years,’ says Burnett, “so I was familiar 
with Jeff’s strengths as a singer, guitarist 
and performer. He doesn’t ever go to that 
obvious place. I knew he wouldn't turn it 
into a cliché.” 

Bridges has said Crazy Heart’s direc- 
tor-writer, Scott Cooper, told him to shape 
his character as an imaginary fifth mem- 
ber of the Highwaymen, along with John- 
ny Cash, Waylon Jennings, Willie Nelson 
and Bridges’ longtime pal, Kris Kristof- 
ferson. “The kind of acting that I admire 
is where you can’t see the wheels turning,” 
says Bridges. “People in real life don’t try to 
show their feelings - they show them inad- 
vertently. I remember having that feeling 
on films where you say, ‘God, I kicked the 
ass out of that fuckin’ scene.’ You go look 
at dailies and you see, ‘Oh, shit, it’s just 
some guy up there catharting all over the 
place.” The emotions that youre going to 
elicit from the audience are not necessarily 
those you yourself are feeling.” 

“Jeff's such a detailed actor that the 
way he would move, hold a liquor bottle, 
a glass, a smoke, a guitar —- nothing was 
overlooked,” says Cooper, who makes his 
writing and directing debut with Crazy 
Heart. “People in Hollywood get rewarded 
for overacting. And Jeff does not do 
that. He never pushes the emotion. He 
embodies naturalism. You could tell he 
was relaxed and at ease, and dedicated 
to being alive and open to anything that 
might happen.” 


C RAZY HEART” BEGAN AS 
an adaptation of Thomas 
Cobb’s bleak, funny 1987 
novel, with the lead charac- 


ter modeled in part on country great Hank 
Thompson. It was originally produced by 
Country Music Television for Paramount’s 
specialty-features division, Vantage, 
which folded as the film was completed. 
Fox Searchlight picked up Crazy Heart, 
reportedly at a bargain, and has rolled it 
out slowly, as adoring reviews turned into 
great word-of-mouth buzz. At press time, 
the film was playing in more than 200 
theaters and had grossed about $4 million 
as Fox planned to expand it wide, coincid- 
ing with the February 5th announcement 
of the Academy Award nominations, to 
be in every national market in a total of 
750-plus theaters. 
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Bridges has already picked up Best 
Actor at the Golden Globes and Outstand- 
ing Performance from the Screen Actors 
Guild, and Hollywood insiders say he’s a 
lock for his fifth Oscar nomination. (He 
was previously nominated for The Last 
Picture Show, Thunderbolt and Lightfoot, 
Starman and The Contender.) Bridges 
is characteristically Zen about the acco- 
lades: “I remember being nominated be- 
fore, and they say, ‘And the winner is’ - 
and it’s not you, you kind of go, ‘Phew, fuck 
yeah, I don’t have to get up there and forget 
all the people.” Bridges’ blue eyes widen, 
then a small grin shows. “And you don’t 
want to lose your ‘most underappreciated 
actor’ status. I prefer coming from an un- 
derdog position. Always. I don’t like to say, 
‘Hey, look what I’m going to do for you.’” 

Bridges is quiet for a moment, sitting 
at the dining-room table with the upright 
posture of a devoted meditator. He gets up 
to stretch, and scans the sprawling river 
valley through the room’s expansive win- 
dows. An assortment of fancy California 
reds sits on the sideboard, and a gaggle of 
snow boots - his kids are all in town for the 
holidays — is stacked by the door. “I’m just 
letting it play,” he adds, like a man who's 
working a mantra that needs some private 
repeating from time to time. “Not taking it 
too seriously.” 


RIDGES AND HIS OLDER 
brother Beau grew up as Hol- 
lywood brats, young actors-in- 
training under the eager tute- 

lage of their father, Lloyd. (A sister, Cindy, 

joined the boys in 1954.) One of Jeff's first 
professional memories as an occasional 
guest on his dad’s long-lived TV series, Sea 

Hunt, is “being tossed off the Malibu pier 

and having to say my lines while my ass is 

being frozen off.” 

Lloyd Bridges started as a Columbia 
contract actor in the early 1940s, then won 
praise as the fainthearted deputy in 1952’s 
High Noon. But his career was stalled after 
he was summoned to testify before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in the early Fifties. “My dad was black- 
listed, and he didn’t work for three years 
or so,” says Bridges. “A terrible time in our 
country.” Later, Bridges’ father built back 
his career as a comic actor (including films 
like Airplane! and Hot Shots!), but his most 
steady work came from Sea Hunt, where he 
starred as scuba-diving crime fighter Mike 
Nelson from 1958 to 1961. 

A year and a half before Jeff was born, 
Lloyd and Dorothy Bridges had given birth 
to a second son, Garrett, in June 1948. He 
died two months later from sudden infant 
death syndrome. “Can you imagine?” says 
Jeff. “Going in there and seeing your kid 
just dead in the bed? I can’t imagine any- 
thing worse than that. It was just devastat- 
ing for them. And then this fellow who de- 
livered all of my mom’s kids, Leon Bellas, 
encouraged her to have another. That was 
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me. And my middle name is Leon, after 
the doctor. 

“She used to tease me,” Bridges contin- 
ues. “She said, ‘I’m amazed that you aren't 
more screwed up than you are. Because the 
first year and a half of your life I had you 
sleep right next to my bed, and I kept wak- 
ing you up all night long.” 

After acting school and a stint in the 
Coast Guard that coincided neatly with 
the draft that was taking many of his gen- 
eration to Vietnam, Bridges, still unsure he 
wanted to become an actor, took his first 
juicy role, in 1971’s The Last Picture Show. 
The 21-year-old played the yearning Duane 
Jackson. Callow, self-absorbed and some- 
times violent, Duane stood in for the fading 
innocence of a dying Texas town. “I knew 
Jeff was extraordinary right away,” remem- 
bers the film’s director, Peter Bogdanovich. 
“You don’t catch him acting. Jeffs been 
most successful in his career when he’s 
played unlikable roles but made them lik- 
able - including Crazy Heart. That guy 
doesn’t do anything right for a long time, 
but you can’t help liking him.” 

Bridges leads the way through the cab- 
in’s airy rooms to his studio. The high- 
ceilinged room made of waist-thick logs 
is funky-comfortable, stocked with books, 
instruments, recording gear and a buffalo 
skull. The studio is used for late-night jam 
sessions, in which friends and musicians 
sometimes abide by a liberating rule: “No 
songs.” As the sandwiches are chased down 
with beers, Bridges cranks some of his fa- 
vorite music through an iPod dock, includ- 
ing Captain Beefheart’s “Making Love toa 
Vampire With a Monkey on My Knee.” He 
and Susan have spent 11 months of the past 
year apart; Bridges regrets that his career 
has gotten in the way of family life. Over 
the years, Susan and their daughters have 
been with him on shoots from Manhattan 
to Malta - “We'd go visit him and he was a 
charming and wonderful father and host to 
us,’ says Susan, “and then he could get back 
to being the killer, and we'd go home and 
be a family” - but Bridges clearly wrestles 
with his job's demands on his time. Now- 
adays, he says, the girls “love hanging out 
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with us. They come back all the time. They 
consider Sue, I think, their best friend. 
They call her all the time for advice.” 

Bridges deeply values his relationship 
with his kids, just as he valued his relation- 
ship with his own parents: “I’ve always had 
this feeling with my dad of a baton being 
passed, in a relay race. I mentioned this 
image to him before he died - all those 
things are in me and in my kids. It’s like 
were all passed along.” 

Bridges’ mom, Dorothy, died at age 93 
last February. “We kids had such a close 
relationship with both my mom and my 
dad, maybe I haven’t entirely processed all 
that yet,” he says. “We scattered her ashes 
this Thanksgiving where we scattered my 
dad’s, off the point of our beach house. 
And that kind of brought it all home. We 
had our Lebowski moment with the ashes 
coming all over us, but we were, like, put- 
ting them on us - we were, like, just bath- 
ing in them. 

“Whenever I talk about my mom,” he 
adds, “I feel her rush into the room, and 
my father, they loved this place. They’e 
all over it, I feel them around so much. 
And right behind that feeling there’s, ‘God, 
they're not there.” 


S KIDS, BEAU AND JEFF WERE 
rambunctious, and when they 
were teenagers Dorothy de- 
cided to assert some control 

around the house. “My mom decided too 

late to get some discipline in our lives,” 

Jeff says. “She started to chase us with a 

coat hanger, to beat us with it. But we were 

faster and more agile and we would inevi- 
tably take the hanger and start to chase her 
around. She came back from Africa once 
and said, “Now, beware.’ She had a petri- 

fied rhinoceros penis that would leave a 

terrible welt. 

“I remember breaking my mom’ heart, 
when I was maybe 15, pushing away, get- 
ting out from them. I was probably exper- 
imenting with pot and stuff. Finally those 
two worlds collided, and my mom said, 
‘What is it, Jeff?’ And I said, ‘Hey, don’t you 
get it? I just don’t dig you anymore. That 
went right to her heart. To have me say 
that, it took years to heal that wound.” 

The lunch scraps and the empty beer 
cans have been stuffed in the sack as 
Bridges - confessing that lately he’s been 
“Buddhistly bent” - sums up how he’s feel- 
ing at this landmark moment in his own 
history. “The movies that I’m attracted to 
are the stories that resonate with me most. 
The downside of that is, are you going to be 
able to pull it off? You can say that about 
anything you care about. So right along 
with caring comes loss. The thing is to be 
able to have those feelings and do it any- 
way. Like with Crazy Heart, what an op- 
portunity. Work with my friends, do my 
music. Yeah, but what if you're going to 
fuck it up, man? What if you won't be able 
to do that?” 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: COURTESY OF JEFF BRIDGES, 2; ALBERTO E. RODRIGUEZ/GETTY IMAGES FOR LAFCA; THE KOBAL COLLECTION 


Next month, Bridges will begin a new 
role as Rooster Cogburn in the Coen broth- 
ers remake of True Grit. Bridges doesn’t 
sound intimidated taking on John Wayne's 
Oscar-winning role as the salty hero. “The 
Coens are not really making a remake of 
the movie,” he says. “They’re making this 
book again. That subtle difference is what 
I’m looking at. Not looking to reference 
that movie, just to hit the book hard.” 

Awards season seems remote as we take 
a longer route back to the house, boots 
squeaking in the tramped-down snow on 
the path through the meadow. Skipping to- 
ward the front door is Isabelle’s compact, 
frisky mutt Bacchus, returning from a walk 
in the brisk Montana air with Susan. 

Susan sits and tells the story of how 
she and Bridges met back in 1974, when 
she was working at Chico Hot Springs, 30 
minutes south of here. He was working 
on Rancho Deluxe, from the novel by Tom 


























McGuane. She had two black eyes from 
a car accident, and the moment Bridges 
approached her outside the resort din- 
ing room, the makeup man on the film 
snapped a shot that Bridges still carries 
in his wallet. “What is that piece of paper 
youre holding, Sue?” says Bridges, eyeing 
the photo today. “I’ve always wondered.” 

She doesn’t answer, but continues her 
story. “That’s when he asked me out,” 
says Susan. “I thought, ‘I don’t want to 
be a notch in this guy’s belt. He’s going to 
be here for a couple of weeks, and that’s 
not of interest to me.’ So I said, ‘Tl see 
you around, it’s a small town.’ And at the 
wrap party he asked me to dance - he’s a 
cotillion-award-winning dancer. And so 
we danced the night away, and I thought, 
‘OK, well, he’s a nice guy after all.” 

“I knew,” says Bridges. “I was head over 
heels right away. And I went to Chico 
Springs to meet [owner] Mike Art. It was 


like asking for Sue’s hand. Cause he was 
her boss.” 

Susan moved in with Bridges in Malibu 
several months later. After two years of rel- 
ative bliss, but no marriage proposal, Dor- 
othy Bridges stepped in. “My mom used to 
call what I have - it’s a real medical term - 
abulia,” says Bridges. “It’s the disease of not 
being able to make a decision. 

“Sue and I would break up sometimes. 
She'd say, ‘Where's this going?’ Then we'd 
get back together. I remember Sue asking 
my mom for advice. And my mom said, 
‘Sue, ’m going to tell you an old saying: 
Why buy the cow when you get the milk for 
free?’ She advised Sue to just leave. 

“Sue and I finally got down to it, and she 
said, ‘I understand you suffer from abulia, 
but I’m going back to Montana, ‘cause my 
biological clock is going off’ I got on my 
knees and proposed. She said, ‘When shall 
we do it?’ I said, “This weekend?’ We called 
our friends and did it in our backyard. 

“It was a wonderful ceremony, and I was 
feeling elated and jazzed,” Bridges contin- 
ues. “Then the pouting came upon me. We 
had this terrible honeymoon at the Seven 
Sacred Pools in Maui, this gorgeous scene, 
and all I could do was smell the rotten 
mangoes. And I was a pouting motherfuck- 
er, just terrible. She said, ‘Let’s annul this.’ I 
said, ‘No, no. I pouted like that for a year or 
more. Thank God she didn’t cut me loose, 
‘cause I was miserable to be around, but I 
finally got with the program. Something I 
didn’t count on with marriage is that it’s 
gotten better on all fronts — the farther it 
goes on, it gets deeper and richer.” 

Back in the former brothel, Bridges 
stands near the window, facing a ridge- 
line painted with a ribbon of late-after- 
noon sunlight. He picks up a thought hed 
voiced earlier, but he’s in an almost pri- 
vate zone now: “So, you're 60, you have all 
these wonderful things. Now what are you 
going to do?” The muttered soliloquy gath- 
ers force. “If my impulse is to do this, that 
I love - now’s the time. Are you going to be 
able? Cause, youre a lazy fuck too. All of 
those self-doubts.” 

Lately, he’s been thinking a lot about the 
shamanic teachings from the Toltec tradi- 
tion found in a slim book called The Four 
Agreements. “One of them is, ‘Be impecca- 
ble with your word,” he says. “What that 
means is that words are very powerful - 
not only the words that you say to other 
people, but the words that you say to your- 
self. Those are the most important. They re 
almost like spells. I was just saying there, 
‘Yeah, but you're a lazy fuck. That’s a heavy 
spell that I’m laying on myself.” 

It’s evening now, and the lights aren’t 
on yet. Bridges’ face is turned in profile 
toward the window and shadowed so you 
hear rather than see him. “It’s like the 
song ‘Somebody Else, in Crazy Heart,” he 
says. “You used to be somebody, now you 
are somebody else. It’s all open, man. It’s 
all open.” @ 
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the world stands 23 floors above Atlan- 
ta and five feet six in black Chuck Taylors, 
his wifebeater tee baring a torso as ink- 
covered as the pages of a doodler’s note- 
book. It’s 8:30 p.m., two days after Christ- 
mas, and he will be up for the next 11 hours 
— monitoring four football games, smok- 
ing blunts, six or seven of them, sending 
40-odd texts (including condolences to 
his mom for today’s loss by the New Or- 
leans Saints), making calls and audition- 
ing 600-odd bars of potential beats over 
six hours in a recording studio. 

Dwayne Carter, 27, has been on this 
schedule for close to a decade. But on 
February 9th, one week after he drops 
his rock-oriented seventh official studio 
album, Rebirth, he begins a 12-month sen- 
tence for gun possession, stemming from 
a 2007 charge. He’s known plenty of peo- 
ple from his old neighborhood who have 
gone to jail, but he hasn’t asked them for 
any advice on how to prepare. “This is not 
something you get no advice on,” he says. 
“This is Lil Wayne going to jail. Nobody I 
can talk to can tell me what that’s like. I 
just say I’m looking forward to it.” 

Tonight, the rapper wears his long 
dreads tied back, along with bookish, 
black-framed glasses and Polo pajama 
pants. A small diamond cross hangs on a 
thin chain around his neck. “It’s the only 
jewelry I wear every day,” Wayne says in a 
deep rasp, then flashes a sleepy, diamond- 
encrusted smile. On a glass table before 
him are his iPhone, T-Mobile Sidekick, 
a box of Swisher Sweets cigars, a bag of 
Sour Patch candies, a bottle of iced tea and 
a roll of about three grand worth of hun- 
dreds - “just in case I need to send some- 
one to the store.” 

An enormous amount of man-hours 
goes into keeping Wayne happy and cre- 
ative — to keep his torrential rhyme flow, 
which earns around $150,000 per guest 
appearance, coming. He’s never far from 
a recording studio or a portable record- 


Curis Norris profiled Rush in RS 
1056/1057. He lives in New York. 
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The Road to Rikers 


(1) Lil Wayne getting his 
sentencing date at Manhattan 
Supreme Court on December 
15th, 2009. (2) July 24th, 2007: 
the night he was arrested for 
gun possession in New York 
after a concert at the Beacon 
Theatre. (3) Wayne in 2006. 


ing setup (even if it’s just a profession- 
al mike and a laptop with GarageBand). 
Wayne's personal chef, Noel, stands at pa- 
rade rest in a double-breasted black uni- 
form and apron, ready to prepare steak 
or chicken in minutes. Somewhere with- 
in text-message summons awaits Wayne’s 
personal driver, Mr. G., who wears a slate- 
gray chauffeur uniform, complete with 
cap. “It ain't no party,” says E.I., Wayne’s 
road manager, who lives with a T-Mo- 
bile dedicated to one caller. “You don’t 
get no sleep. There ain’t no such thing as 
‘off?” E.I.’s main daily goal, he says, is to 
be awake before Lil Wayne. “Even if it’s 
just 10 minutes.” 


YOU DIE” THE BIGGEST RAPPER IN 


A laptop displays Wayne's fantasy-foot- 
ball team, the South Beach Sloths (named 
while watching Animal Planet); the flat- 
screen TV in this room has the Eagles- 
Broncos game; the TV in the other room 
has Cowboys vs. Redskins. Wayne, an oc- 
casional blogger and on-air commentator 
for ESPN (whose logo he has tattooed on 
his leg), hates to miss a second of Sports- 
Center. A young woman in a sweatsuit 
quickly walks by carrying an infant in a 
car seat. “That was Neal,” says Wayne, “the 
newest” — thus distinguishing the three- 
week-old son with singer Nivea Hamilton 
from the 15-week-old he just had with ac- 
tress Lauren London - his third and fourth 
children, after Raginae, 
12, and Dwayne III, 1, 
and more proof how lit- 
tle he fears flooding the 
market with material. 

Two days ago in 
Miami, where he also 
has a house, Wayne 
celebrated “the great- 
est Christmas I ever 
had,” he says, spark- 
ing a blunt. “We had a 
big-ass tree. It was 12 
feet high. We had stock- 
ings - I filled ‘em with 
iPhones and Flip cam- 
eras. Raginae had a 
blast, Dwayne had a 
blast.” Wayne’s high school sweetheart 
Toya, with whom he had Raginae when he 
was 15, gave him his favorite gift: a pres- 
sure-point headband designed to treat mi- 
graines. “I’ve had them ever since I was 12, 
since my accident,” says Wayne, alluding to 
a mishap in 1994 when he accidentally shot 
himself in the chest with a 9mm pistol be- 
longing to his mom’s boyfriend, missing his 
heart by a centimeter. 

Wayne feels he survived for a reason. 
“Were here to live,” he says, hunched for- 
ward on the sofa. “We're here to do, we're 
here to be. And this here, this is what ’m 
doing, so I’m gonna do it. Because when 
it’s over, man, it’s over.” He exhales smoke. 
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“T didn’t know I was gonna be going to jail. 
This happened at the height of my career! 
Nobody knows the future.” For now, his 
only certainty is that on February sth, Lil 
Wayne will leave the hermetically sealed 
perpetual-motion machine he has helmed 
for six years, board a jet to New York, take 
acar to Rikers Island and do something he 
has compulsively avoided doing for his en- 
tire adult life: stop. 


HE EVOLUTION OF LIL WAYNE 
— from New Orleans kiddie gang- 
sta into dreadlocked, multiplat- 
formed pop phenomenon - started 
early and quickly built momentum. 

Wayne was signed by Cash Money Records 

at age 15 and joined the Hot Boys, the flag- 

ship group of an almost Motown-like facto- 
ry devoted to synthy tracks booming from 

SUVs about cars and jewelry. As Wayne 

grew more experienced, he spent endless 

hours in a local studio, taking chances and 
developing into a self-described Martian 

from Planet Weezy. “I went from being a 

rookie — just pure motivation - to noticing 

that ‘OK, I’m becoming different.’ Once I 

got a whiff of that, it made me keep going.” 

Wayne stopped writing down lyrics - he 

says it freed him up to be more expressive 

in the studio. “I started thinking, “You are 
kind of crazy, in a great way.” 

At 21, after middling solo efforts, he ef- 
fectively launched the Lil Wayne brand 
with 2004's Tha Carter, whose cover show- 
cased his now-signature dreadlocks, and 


solidified it with 2005’s hit Tha Carter 
IT, which debuted a radical new style of 
croaky, nonlinear rapping and expand- 
ed his sound with a range of producers. A 
remarkable two-year period followed, in 
which Lil Wayne released new material 
almost constantly - and against his label’s 
wishes — on a slew of hype-building mix- 
tapes and guest appearances. It culminat- 
ed with Tha Carter IIT, the last rap album 
to sell a million copies in a week. 

“The label said, ‘Oh, no, no, stop,” says 
Wayne’s manager, Cortez Bryant. “But be- 
tween Carter II and Carter III, his status 
was actually growing because of all the 
things he was doing outside of studio al- 
bums. He said, “Trust me - I’ve got this, 
I’ve got a plan in my head.’ 

“A normal person probably can’t deliver 
as much music as he delivers, because peo- 
ple get tired of the same thing,” adds Bry- 
ant. “When Wayne was coming out with all 
those songs and all those mixtapes, he was 
giving you different flows, different pat- 
terns. He was pushing the envelope. Nor- 
mal people can’t do that.” 

As his productivity increased, Wayne’s 
tattoos multiplied, his outfits got more 
flamboyant and his reputation for drug in- 
take grew. Wayne has confessed addiction 
to promethazine-codeine syrup, or “drank” 
— the cough-medicine-based drink that al- 
legedly killed Houston rapper Pimp C in 
2007. For the 2009 documentary The Car- 
ter, acamera crew followed Wayne around, 
capturing his remarkable talent but not 








shying away from showing the Styrofoam 
cup of syrup that seemed to always be in 
his hand, or its effects on Wayne’s person- 
ality. In one scene, Wayne intones, “I am 
Frankenstein,” and glowers woozily at the 
camera. Another scene has Bryant halting- 
ly confessing, “I was ready to walk away. 
I can't look at him in that state.” Later, 
Wayne tried and failed to stop the film’s re- 
lease; Bryant said that Wayne didn’t get the 
approval he was promised, and that they 
“didn’t like that angle.” But when I bring up 
the syrup issue, Wayne brushes it away. 

“I haven’t fucked with that in a long 
time,” he says of drank, saying that he quit 
cold turkey on May 9th, without with- 
drawal symptoms. When I ask about other 
drugs, he says, “I smoke weed all day.” 
When I ask him if he’s an addict, he says, 
“I’m a very successful addict. And a very 
smart one. And a very charismatic one. 
And one that just won four Grammys, and 
one that sold a million records in a week. 
One that still appears on everybody’s songs, 
one that still sounds better than any rapper 
rapping. One that has four kids and is the 
greatest father ever to the kids.” He laughs. 
“What am I addicted to, being great?” 


AYNE PLEADED GUILTY IN 
October, two years after he 
was arrested for weapons pos- 
session following a concert 
he gave at New York’s Beacon 
Theatre. According to reports, NYPD of- 
ficers smelled pot smoke coming from 
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Wayne's tour bus, pulled it over, then 
boarded it and found a .40-caliber hand- 
gun. Wayne was charged with gun pos- 
session and, after fighting it for two years, 
reached a plea agree- 
ment in October on 
charges of second- 
degree attempted 
criminal possession 
of a weapon. 

Lil Wayne will al- 
most certainly do 
his 12 months apart 
from the general pop- 
ulation at Rikers Is- 
land, in a dormito- 
ry-style unit like the 
one that once housed 
football player Plaxi- 
co Burress (currently 
in prison on a weapons 
sentence) and other in- SS 
mates the corrections 
department classifies as too vulnerable 
for the general population. But attorney 
Benjamin Brafman, who represents Bur- 
ress, suggests Wayne’s biggest challenge 
may be the time itself. “For many peo- 
ple who are Type-A personalities, there’s 
a cooling-down period,” Brafman says. 
“Where you don't have liquor, you don’t 
use drugs, you don’t stay up until 4:00 in 
the morning.” 

The person most responsible for keep- 
ing Wayne’ career going for the next year 
is Bryant, a slim, preppy-styled 30-year- 
old who befriended Wayne when he was 15 
and Wayne was 12, pulling him away from 
his violent background into school groups 
like McMain High School’s marching band 
and looking after him ever since. 

“You can’t deny that in this industry, if 
you sit out six months you'll kill your ca- 
reer,’ says Bryant. To prevent this, Cash 
Money is going into overdrive to promote 
Wayne's Rebirth and the new album from 
Wayne’s crew Young Money, recording a 
flurry of videos - for both album tracks 
and loose songs with Young Jeezy, Flo 
Rida and others - to be released while 
Wayne is in jail. Wayne is also perform- 
ing with Eminem at the Grammys, his 
last major appearance before he goes in. 
The plan is to release the biggest bul- 
let in Cash Money’s chamber, Tha Cart- 
er IV - the follow-up to the million-a- 
week-selling Carter IIT - shortly after he 
gets out, hopefully in eight to 10 months 
for good behavior. The label Wayne 
largely funds will move its operation from 
its Miami base to New York for the dura- 
tion of the sentence. Bryant is exploring 
jailhouse Twitter accounts, TV shows, 
clothing lines, creative commercial tie- 
ins, endorsements and any other means 
possible to hang on to Wayne’s audience. 
“So his fans feel like they can touch him 
and reach him and see him and feel his 
music, so they won’t miss him at all,” 
says Bryant. 
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ALF AN HOUR OUTSIDE ATLAN- 
ta, Lil Wayne stands before the 
mixing board of Tree Sound Stu- 
dios at 3 a.m., dressed for bat- 
tle: super-low-slung black Levi's 
cinched at the upper thigh by a belt, and 
a black-and-white-checked bandana 
hanging out of the right back pocket, a 
black pinstripe cowl-neck jacket with the 
collar up, a white Polo tee and a pur- 
ple college baseball hat over his flow- 
ing braids. A banging, Rick Rubin-style 
mid-Eighties hip-hop beat by Miami 
producer StreetRunner - which may or 
may not make it on to Tha Carter IV - 
booms from the monitors. Wayne breaks 
himself off a piece of Gummy Zone 
Sour Fries, and, eyes closed and head 
bowed, listens. 

Wayne's engineer Mike Cahadia sits be- 
hind the board, peering at an open Mac- 
Book Pro. The dreadlocked 26-year-old 
has traveled in Wayne’s inner circle for six 
months, bringing four or five beats to ses- 
sions daily, many from local Miami pro- 
ducers; he says Wayne has been favor- 
ing vintage, hard Beastie Boys-ish stuff 
lately. “He’s the hardest-working art- 
ist, hands down,” says Cahadia. “There’s 
no comparison.” Wayne’s been record- 
ing guest spots for Young Money artists 





Weezy’s Way 


(1) Lil Wayne in 1999, 
the year he released his 
solo debut, Tha Block Is 
Hot. (2) On his tour bus 
in 2007; he says he quit 
drinking syrup in May 
2009. (3) With son 
Dwayne Carter III and 
daughter Raginae in 
December. (4) Record- 


ing Tha Carter Il in 
Miami, 2007. 


Gudda and Jae Millz, and tracks for Tha -_ 


Carter IV. 

The album Cash Money staffers inter- 
nally designate “C4” (because it'll be the 
bomb) lives on a 500GB LaCie hard drive 
somewhere close to Wayne or Bryant, like 
the nuclear-launch codes that travel with 
the president, with a backup somewhere 
else in the Western Hemisphere. It will in- 
evitably leak before it’s released; the goal 
is to make sure it leaks days before it hits 
stores, rather than weeks or months. (“Iwo 
weeks is acceptable,” says Bryant.) Nobody 
in Wayne’s camp will play us any of the 
music, although Bryant describes its songs 
as having a tougher, faster edge. It’s more 
or less done, but Wayne will probably keep 
adding to it until the last minute. 

At around 4:45 a.m., the speakers are 
blasting a loose-limbed beat centered 
around the scratched rock-guitar blare 
from LL Cool J’s “Rock the Bells.” Shoul- 
ders rounded, Wayne grooves to it, ball- 
cap brim nodding. He plays air drums on 
the kickoff and then starts bouncing like 
a prizefighter. He’s trying to get pumped, 
but nothing is coming together. Not a word 
has been committed to tape. 

Forty-five minutes later, I find him out- 
side at a pool table slamming balls against 
the sides. I ask if he wants to talk. “Nah!” 


1: ANTHONY CUTAJAR/LFI; 2: MICHAEL EDWARDS/REDUX; 3: FREDDYO; 4: JOSHUA PREZANT/RETNA 


he says. “I’m done talking!” He slams a ball 
hard and storms past me. As he does, I get 
what E.I. called the “Wayne look”: a cold, 
hollow-eyed stare that says you're noth- 
ing but a clog in his flow. “If he don’t like 
something, he’s going to let you know,” says 
E.I. “Whatever’s wrong better be right in 
the next couple seconds.” A minute later, 
Wayne emerges with coat and Vuitton bag, 
heading for the exit. I figure he is going to 
sleep and fight another day. The next day, I 
find out he just moved to the tour-bus stu- 
dio and kept going, for hours. 


N MIAMI, WITH THE RIKERS CLOCK 
at T-minus 20 days and counting, Team 
Wayne has turned the concrete set of 
Propmasters Studios into a national 
epicenter of nonstop music-video pro- 

duction. For the past two weeks, Wayne 

has been performing almost all of his 
verses before green screens so that Cash 

Money can store them like high-grade fro- 

zen sperm for later use. Today the project is 


“Roger That,” a song by busty, trash-talking 
Wayne protégée Nicki Minaj; last night’s 
shoot was the teen-friendly devotion song 
“Girl I Got You,” by post-pubescent duo Lil 
Twist and Lil Chuckee. “Songs are com- 
ing in barely mixed,” says director David 
Russo. “Just in case there’s something with 
Wayne on it they can use. You wake up 
one day and look at your e-mail inbox and 
there’s another MP3 and the message ‘We 
want to shoot this tomorrow. ” 

In the dark main bedroom of a tour bus 
sits the imposing, soft-spoken Cash Money 
chief Bryan “Baby” Williams, looking pris- 
on-yard hard with a bald, tattooed head, 
a boxer’s maroon hoodie and sweatpants, 
30-carat pinky rings, giant diamond ear- 
rings and a platinum grille that glints 
in the ultraviolet light. If Cortez Bryant 
represents Wayne’s diversified new-me- 
dia career, Williams represents New Or- 
leans’ dirty soul. Twelve years ago, be- 
fore a shoot, Williams read the plan for a 
Cash Money video and saw a scene call- 
ing for a trunkful of money. Unaware that 
videos use prop bills, he arrived at the 
shoot with $750,000 cash. Even after he 
learned better, Baby insisted on the real 
thing. “It smells different, it feels differ- 
ent,” Wayne’s video producer, Jeff Panzer, 
explains. “When it’s real, it’s real.” 


“Wayne is my son,” says Williams. Wil- 
liams has done time, has family doing 25- 
year bids, plans to visit Wayne every week. 
“I’ve been with him forever,” he says. “It 
will be the first time in my life I'll not be 
reachable to him. We work together, we're 
on the road together. We’re always togeth- 
er. I try not to even think about it.” His eyes 
watering, he says it feels like he’s the one 
going inside. “I’m losing something in my 
soul, in my heart, in my life.” 

At 7:30, the call comes over the walkie- 
talkie: Wayne has left his tour bus in the 
parking lot and is moving toward the set 
— “Wayne walking.” Crew members get in 
place, phone conversations end. “Twenty 
feet on Wayne. Ten feet on Wayne.” Over 
a speaker, the bad, swaggering, lower- 
brass riff of “Roger That” comes in, loud- 
er than before. “Five feet on Wayne.“ And 
— “Wayne time” — Wayne enters, spewing 
blunt smoke, the red collar on his Neigh- 
borhood khaki jacket up, braids flowing 
behind his ears. 


Rapping along with his verse’s synco- 
pated banzai, “I’m comin’ in!” Wayne lit- 
erally jumps into the verse: feet landing on 
“Fresh off the jet,” up on toes for “sharper 
than Gillette,” and bouncing back down 
on “the blood still wet,” ambling through 
the lyrics wearing oversize gangsta-nerd 
glasses and a foot-wide diamond smile. 
After “cut,” he walks to the side and takes 
a call. The track starts again and he comes 
back and does another, totally different 
take, lip-syncing and profiling with the 
seemingly effortless magnetism of some- 
one who began doing videos at 14. He kills 
it five more times - three setups, three 
takes each, one group shot - and wraps at 
8:10. Thirty minutes, total. “That’s a world 
record,’ says Panzer. 

Before Wayne splits, he pauses for a 
photo with members of the Cash Money 
and Young Money family, whose young 
members project a remarkably whole- 
some vibe considering the fact that Nicki 
Minaj declared herself “tight like a dick in 
a butt” in a rhyme earlier today. She, Tyga, 
Lil Twist and Lil Chuckee all look like 
third-generation Corleones compared to 
bald, muscled, sunglasses-shielded Bird- 
man, who comes out and gets into a big 
hug. Wayne climbs in, flashes another 
grin and is out. 





HAVE MY LAST CONVERSATION 

with Wayne the way most people will 

for a while: on the phone. His voice is a 

deep croak; he sounds like he’s been up 

for weeks. His final days before jail will 
be a blur: Amid all the videos, he’ll watch 
the Cavs play the Lakers in Cleveland, 
then Nuggets-Hornets in Denver, spend as 
much time with his kids as possible, make 
a farewell appearance at a Miami concert 
on February 6th, and on the 7th attend an 
afterparty for the Super Bowl. 

I ask what’s the strangest thing about 
the past two months. “You know what’s 
strange?” he says. “It’s strange getting 
older, that’s what’s strange.” Apparent- 
ly, jail time doesn’t compare. A day ago he 
watched an all-Wayne fest on the TV sta- 
tion Fuse, got lost in those memories. Like 
the one 11 years ago of a skinny, do-ragged 
16-year-old scrub jumping up and down 
in front of a camera crew next to a stretch 
Hummer, waving two fistfuls of cash and 


lip-syncing verses to “Bling Bling” - a song 





named after a word he says he coined, a 
word that would define an American era. 
He saw people from that shoot yesterday, 
only older. “That’s what’s crazy,” he says. 
“Tt’s like a movie to me.” 

Is he the movie’s hero? “Um, I don’t 
believe in heroes,” he says. Wayne has 
FEAR tattooed on one eyelid and Gop on 
the other and says he believes “everyone 
should fear God. Fear not living Godly.” I 
ask how he knows when he isn’t - does he 
look for signs in his life? “I don’t look for 
signs,” he says. “But when things happen, I 
say, ‘OK, something must be right.’ Or ‘OK, 
something must be wrong.” 

What does he say now, about this? “I 
look at things as everything is meant to 
be,” he says. “I know it’s an experience 
that I need to have if God’s putting me 
through it. So I don’t look at it as wrong, 
I just ... I damn sure don’t look at it as 
right, that’s all.” 

Things will change, he says. He'll go 
back to writing lyrics for a while. But he 
won't be stopping: “I'll have an iPod, and 
I’ll make sure they keep sending me beats. 
I'll be still rapping in there, have a gang of 
raps ready when I come back home. 

“You can do that,” he says. “You can 
have music in there. You can have music, 
period, bro.” @ 
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UNDERGROUND 
SOUND Adam Young, 
a.k.a. Owl City, in his 
parents’ basement in 
Owatonna, Minnesota 
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HE SLEEPER HIT OF 2009 CAME OUT 
of the dank, windowless basement of 
Mm a 113-year-old farmhouse in the tiny 
vn of Owatonna, Minnesota. That’s where 
2ar-old Adam Young - who crafts dreamy 
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1 to his parents’ 450-square-foot cel- 
g freshman year of high school. “But 


ing at home wasn’t easy. “I'd play my 
song, and they say, “That’s nice, but 
d probably do your homework, ” says 
jaXoXebue)o) Xero Relvimeymeeyreveneueliniaee) | (ox. 
008 quit his job at a Coca-Cola plant 
music full time. Still, his parents were 
metimes they'd eavesdrop from the 
irs. ‘Adam is a quiet fellow, and he 
d to create without an audience,” says 

Joan. “We respected that, but I have 
wed listen once in a while.” 





orkshire terrier, Max, on his lap, 
im’s twinkling chimes, gentle elec- 


ain oes & EF A ‘ | tro beats and breathy lyrics lend an intimate, 
a. © aP ; homemade feel. “The furnace and water heat- 

fi fee # i & - oe er were within feet of where I was recording, 
fon ee Wes cS u and theyd kick on and wreck my songs,” says 


Young. “I'd unplug the furnace, and my par- 
Be 2 wf 4 ents would wake up as ice cubes and yell down 
as to turn it back on.” 
i = oe In January, Young - who flew on a plane 
| a ‘ for the first time in 2008 - began a headlin- 
a. ; . ing tour. “It’s hard, because I’m an introvert, 
| and performing is what extroverts do,” he 
says. (Before gigs, he relaxes to the Finding 
Nemo score.) In May, he'll return to Owaton- 
na, where he recently bought a house. “Even 
though I’m in my own place, the basement 
is still my thing,” he says. “I’m kind of a cave 
dweller.” NICOLE FREHSEE 





PHOTOGRAPH BY CAMERON WITTIG 
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How a Korean guru has created a fanatical following on 
college campuses that is part Moonies, part New Age boot camp 


and pure profit By Sal 





F YOU LOOKED AT IT FROM A CERTAIN PER- 
spective, the exercises Amy Shipley did in Dahn 
Yoga were perfectly normal. Take what she was 
doing right now. It was near midnight. Amy and 
seven other devotees of Dahn Yoga - nearly all 
in their 20s, clad in blue tracksuits and barely 
functioning on three hours of sleep — were stand- 
ing in a waist-deep fountain in the desert of 
Sedona, Arizona. On command from their 
Korean trainer, all eight would plunge their heads underwa- 
ter and hold their breath until their lungs strained, finally 
rocketing to the surface gasping and shouting a devotional 
song to their Grand Master - a middle-aged Korean man 
called Ilchi Lee - and weeping to prove their sincerity. Then 
they'd be ordered to do it again, and properly this time. In 
this way, Amy and the others were saving their souls and 
rescuing the world from annihilation. 


Illustration by SEAN MCCABE 
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See? Totally normal. 

Amy loved tests. She'd always been Type-A like that, an 
overachiever, first in line for any challenge. And Dahn Yoga 
gave her endless tests to pass, especially here at its isolat- 
ed Arizona retreat where, round the clock, members per- 
formed all kinds of mysterious rituals. Certain exercis- 
es had taken some getting used to, of course. Like the one 
where they’ turn off the lights and everyone would dance 
and scream for hours, until they collapsed in a sobbing 
heap. Or just earlier today, when Amy had been ordered to 
mash her face in the dirt as a lesson in humility. A 24-year- 
old blond Midwesterner who had been a homecoming prin- 
cess of her Indiana high school, Amy was now a pro at such 
practices: At a previous workshop that lasted for 10 days, 
she and a dozen others had begun each morning by punch- 
ing themselves in the stomach while hollering things like “I 
am stupid!” For that privilege, Amy had paid $8,500. 
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Two years earlier, Amy and her boy- 
friend, Ricardo Barba, had been ordinary 
juniors at the University of Illinois when 
they visited a campus fitness club that 
taught a meld of yoga and tai chi. Now, by 
spring 2008, they were sleep-deprived, 
celibate soul warriors who considered 
Ilchi Lee their “spiritual father.” In pur- 
suit of the enlightenment Lee promised, 
they and thousands of other young Amer- 
ican disciples dedicated 80-hour work- 
weeks and astonishing amounts of money 
to Dahn Yoga. Amy was $47,000 in debt 
for her training, having maxed out cred- 
it cards and student loans at the urging of 
her masters. Again, totally normal: Many 
who progressed in Dahn had mountains of 
debt, especially those lucky older members 
with homes to mortgage - an asset that 
came in handy when paying for Dahn’s 
holiest seminar, which cost $100,000. 

Amy broke through the water’s surface 
again and launched into song, careful to 
keep a smile on her face as tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Suddenly, she was struck 
with a rare moment of clarity. She didn’t 
understand how this exercise was pro- 
moting world peace. She felt ridiculous. 
She was exhausted. She missed Ricardo, 
who was back in Chicago cleaning yoga- 
studio toilets and doing penance for his 


“I was a good little cult member,” says one former 


127 fitness centers nationwide, practi- 
tioners train in martial arts, engage in a 
head-shaking meditation known as “brain 
wave vibration” that is best performed 
while holding palm-size rubber vibrat- 
ing brains ($80 per pair) and, after class, 
discuss their feelings in a “sharing circle.” 
In fact, Dahn’s calling itself “yoga” is just 
a marketing ploy to enhance its appeal to 
Americans, who make up some 10,000 of 
the 500,000 members the group claims 
worldwide. Many are supermotivated kids, 
like Amy Shipley and Ricardo Barba, who 
are recruited from college campuses, along 
with a healthy dose of older rich folks 
whom the group privately calls “VIPs.” 
Last year, Dahn Yoga pulled in an esti- 
mated $30 million in the United States 
alone - and that’s only a fraction of its 
1,000 franchises across nine countries. 
But critics say this lucrative fitness 
craze has a dark side. “Dahn is a destruc- 
tive mind-control cult, very similar to the 
Moonies,” says Steven Hassan, author of 
Combatting Cult Mind Control, who has 
counseled many ex-Dahn members. A 
federal lawsuit filed last year by 27 former 
members, including Shipley and Barba, 
goes a Step further, claiming that Dahn is 
not only a cult, but that the profits gener- 
ated by its brainwashed masses fund the 


Lee’s leadership of the group is just part 
of the pattern of deception, much like the 
pricey, “energy-cleansing,” gold-painted 
jewelry that Dahn sells. 

The deceit can begin at the front door, 
since the Dahn brand name (Korean for 
“energy”) is notably absent from some of 
its storefronts. Dahn’s studio in New York 
calls itself Tao Yoga, and its affiliated re- 
treat centers in Sedona, the Catskill Moun- 
tains and British Columbia bill themselves 
as holistic wellness spas. The 22 “Body 
and Brain Clubs” that Dahn disciples run 
on college campuses are initially quiet 
about their relationship to the group, even 
though their founder claims that the whole 
point is to funnel kids into Dahn. “Col- 
lege students are the perfect recruits,” says 
Lucie Vogel, who started the first Body and 
Brain Club in 2001 while a student at MIT. 
“The goal was to get them to become Dahn 
masters and devote their lives to Dahn.” In 
2007, after Vogel tried to make her local 
Dahn center “less like a cult” - shorten- 
ing workdays, allowing employees to date 
— Ilchi Lee ordered her to go to Sedona 
to “recover my mind.” Vogel, who left the 
group and became a plaintiff in the law- 
suit, found herself $140,000 in debt. 

The lawsuit, still in its early stages, has 
plunged Dahn into damage-control mode 





Dahn disciple. “] would have drank Kool-Aid laced with 
cyanide if they told me to. I would have done anything.” 


inability to “create” money. What the hell 
am I doing? Amy wondered. But no soon- 
er did the thought enter her mind than 
she squelched it the way her masters had 
taught her: When in doubt, commit your- 
self even harder. She slammed her face 
into the chilly water until her reservations 
dissipated. At the end of this week’s train- 
ing, Amy herself would be crowned a Dahn 
master and awarded her heavenly assign- 
ment: to recruit 20 new members and raise 
$20,000 for Dahn Yoga each month. 

“I was a good little cult member,” Amy 
says today. “I would have drank Kool-Aid 
laced with cyanide if they told me to. I 
would have chopped off my right arm. I 
would have done anything.” 


IVEN THE DEVOTION 
many Americans feel for 
yoga, it was just a matter of 
time before someone hatched 
the idea for a yoga cult. 

But at Dahn Yoga, a 25-year-old Korean 

organization, there are no downward-dog 

poses, no sun salutations. At the group’s 


SABRINA RUBIN ERDELY wrote “The Girl 
Who Conned the Ivy League” in RS 1080. 
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rock-star lifestyle of Seung Heun “Ichi” 
Lee, a paunchy, white-haired 57-year-old 
who travels the globe via private jet and is 
orbited by a worshipful entourage of per- 
sonal assistants. Lee’s disciples, mean- 
while, live in communal housing, go deep 
into debt to meet financial quotas and say 
they are driven to exercise to an extreme 
degree. (In 2008, Dahn settled a lawsuit 
for an undisclosed sum when a college pro- 
fessor named Julia Siverls died of dehydra- 
tion while hiking a Sedona mountain, al- 
legedly lugging 25 pounds of rocks in her 
backpack.) The current lawsuit also accus- 
es Lee of breaking wage and immigration 
laws, evading taxes and sexually abusing 
female disciples, who are assured they’re 
being singled out for a sacred honor. 
Dahn Yoga denies the lawsuit’s allega- 
tions. “It’s ridiculous, all of it,” says Dahn 
spokesman Joseph Alexander. “This law- 
suit came as a shock to us. We've not just a 
corporation — these are our close friends.” 
Through his lawyer, Ilchi Lee has also 
denied any wrongdoing, and Lee has 
pointed out that he is no longer part of 
Dahn’s corporate structure but serves only 
as a “consultant” - which is technically 
true. But ex-members say that obscuring 


to protect its carefully crafted image. Tak- 
ing a page from Scientology’s playbook, 
Dahn has positioned itself not as a gooey 
spiritual movement but as cutting-edge 
science it calls “brain education,” with the 
power to sharpen memory, prevent cancer 
and even give practitioners extrasensory 
powers. As aresult of such claims, two uni- 
versities have awarded Lee honorary doc- 
torates, 15 American cities have declared 
“Ilchi Lee days,” and the Dahn Founda- 
tion, whose sole mission is to spread the 
practice of Dahn Yoga, enjoys tax-exempt 
status from the IRS. Lee lectures at in- 
ternational brain seminars - hosted by 
the Korea Institute of Brain Science, of 
which Lee is founder and president - and 
in August, he held a “Brain Art Festi- 
val” at Radio City Music Hall. The hype 
has helped pave the way for a new prod- 
uct line: “brain education” programs for 
children. Clients often have no clue who 
they're dealing with, as when New York 
paid $400,000 to PowerBrain Educa- 
tion, another Dahn-affiliated operation, to 
teach “brain wave vibration” workshops in 
44 public schools. One elementary school, 
PS 65 in the Bronx, even got a lesson from 
Ilchi Lee himself. 
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“These are people with no boundaries,” 
says Vogel. “Anything is justifiable as long 
as it brings in a buck.” 


MY SHIPLEY WASN’T LOOK- 
ing for enlightenment when, 
in the fall of 2006, she 
walked into the Body and 
Brain Club at the University 
of Illinois at Chicago. She just wanted to 
lose five pounds. “That’s my issue,” she says. 
“I’m always five pounds overweight.” Her 
boyfriend, fellow junior Ricardo Barba, 


The Converts 


As college students, 
Ricardo Barba and 
Amy Shipley devoted 
themselves to Dahn 
Yoga (1). Amy 
recruited for the sect 
on the streets of 
Chicago (2) and 
immersed herself in 


| Dahn techniques (3). 


had taken a class at the student-run club 
and called Amy afterward: “Babygirl, I 
could feel this energy - it was craaazy!” 
he gushed. Amy headed to the Rec Center 
to catch the next Body and Brain session. 
She was disappointed by the workout, a 
slow-moving tai chi lesson led by a Chi- 
nese physics nerd. But Ricardo was jazzed 
about it, and the classes were free, so Amy 
kept going. Then one day, the instructor 
invited her to a Halloween party. 

“Here’s this dorky kid inviting me to a 
party,” Amy thought. “How funny!” The 
night of the party, she slipped into a white, 
low-cut Marilyn Monroe dress and headed 
to the off-campus address she’ been given. 
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It was a Dahn Yoga center. The crowd of 
twentysomethings all danced to techno for 
an hour, then sat on the padded floor of the 
bright yellow studio for a deep-breathing 
exercise. Amy, still panting, felt herself sink 
into a blissful state of relaxation. “Feel your 
heart,” the instructor intoned, and in a ca- 
thartic moment, Amy did - she could feel 
its shape, its bigness. “It was incredible!” 
she later told Ricardo. Together they start- 
ed attending classes at the Dahn center. 
While Amy and Ricardo never con- 
sidered themselves cult fodder, they now 
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realize otherwise: “It’s like we were wear- 
ing ‘Recruit Me’ signs on our backs,” Ricar- 
do says. The pair had met two years ear- 
lier at the library. Ricardo, dark-haired, 
lean and kinetic, was a first-generation 
Mexican-American still living at home in 
Chicago’s West Town neighborhood, where 
he graduated valedictorian of his Jesuit 
high school. Now at UIC, Ricardo was in- 
tent on entering politics to serve the city’s 
Hispanic community. Despite their diver- 
gent backgrounds, he found a kindred spir- 
it in Amy, who grew up in a white-bread 
Indiana town and had come to Chicago 
to major in education, work as an inner- 
city tutor and take on the “civil rights 





movement of our generation” - closing the 
education gap for people of color. She and 
Ricardo were idealistic, brimming with 
energy and, like many kids their age, on a 
quest for identity and purpose. Attending 
classes at Dahn, Ricardo was amazed at 
the unexpected ways they helped him peel 
back his own layers. Like how in one exer- 
cise, his instructor turned to Ricardo and 
commanded, “Sing a song!” 

“Uh,” Ricardo hesitated. 

“That’s how you live your life,” the 
instructor snapped. “Too much thinking, 
not enough acting!” Ricardo was floored. 
When their Dahn instructors suggested 
Ricardo and Amy sign up for a two-day 
“Shim Sung workshop” to uncover their 
“true selves,” they readily agreed. The $200 
fee didn’t include the price of the uniform, 
a white martial-arts outfit with balloon- 
legged pants that made them both snick- 
er. But once they were standing among the 
two dozen excited participants, the clothes 
didn’t seem so bad. The workshop consist- 
ed of hours of loud and fast exercise, trust- 
building games and lots of personal con- 
fessions, all performed to rousing music. 
Attitude was everything. Asked to hold a 
pose, they held it for as long as 30 minutes, 
while their instructors yelled, “This is what 
it feels like to give 100 percent!” 

Amy and Ricardo did everything asked 
of them at Shim Sung - including, when 
they each returned home on Saturday 
night, promising not to break the spell of 
self-discovery by talking. They stayed up 
late writing the autobiographical essays 
they'd been assigned. Amy wrote about 
how her father had flitted in and out of 
her childhood and the hole that had left in 
her life. Ricardo, whose parents emigrat- 
ed to Chicago from Mexico, wrote about 
being the first in his family to go to col- 
lege and how badly he wanted to make his 
parents proud. 

The next morning, their Dahn instruc- 
tors collected the essays - soon to be shared 
with all the Chicago masters. What Ricar- 
do and Amy didn’t realize was that the true 
purpose of the Shim Sung exercise was to 
help Dahn’s leaders identify recruits who 
might become big revenue producers. “If 
you thought someone had potential for 
money, youd try to get them to go to the 
Shim Sung workshop,” recalls Benjamin 
Greene, who became a master in L.A. be- 
fore “escaping” in 2008. “When I was at 
Shim Sung, I was keeping track of my 
members and how much they opened up. 
If they didn’t open up, they didn’t have as 
much potential. But if they opened up, the 
sky’s the limit.” Instructors, he adds, were 
taught to capitalize on that potential as fast 
as possible: “When they’re suggestible like 
that, you try to sell them on something else. 
Ideally, you’ve signed them up for the next 
workshop before they even go home.” 

Amy and Ricardo emerged from Shim 
Sung exhausted but exhilarated. Their 
Dahn instructors had heaps of sugges- 
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tions about how to build on their progress: 
more classes, more workshops, more one- 
on-one “healing sessions,” all of which the 
couple readily signed on for. Amy and Ri- 
cardo even agreed to help clean the Dahn 
center, spending their evenings mopping 
the floor while a candle burned in front ofa 
framed photograph of some white-haired 
Korean dude. Their instructors told them 
he was Dahn’s founder. Perhaps one day 
they be lucky enough to meet him. 


LCHI LEE’S VISAGE APPEARS IN 

every Dahn Yoga center. He is usu- 

ally shown dressed in a dark busi- 

ness suit with no tie, his round, 

unlined face beaming tranquility. 
Dahn instructors are initially vague when 
discussing his identity with new mem- 
bers. That’s on purpose, say ex-masters: 
Instructors are taught to “make it fit their 
brains” — that is, to tell members only as 
much as their minds can handle. At first, 
Lee is referred to as Dahn’s founder. Next, 
he’s the author of a book recommended 
to you. Then he’s revealed as the calm 
voice speaking in Korean on the CD play- 
ing during your workout. If youre truly 
fortunate, he might be the man making a 
rare personal appearance, arriving amid 
great fanfare as all the masters reverently 
scurry around, careful never to step on his 
shadow. It can take a couple of years, ex- 
members say, before they’re informed of 
Lee’s true identity as the font of universal 
energy upon which we all draw. 

“We believed he was like God,” says for- 
mer member Jade Harrelson. Lee himself 
is more modest; in a 2005 training manual, 
he compared himself merely to Buddha. 

Like most cult leaders, Lee’s story fol- 
lows the classic line of the charismatic 
con man. As a child in South Korea, Lee’s 
grades were a disappointment to his fa- 
ther, a schoolteacher; the boy’s mind was 
so scattered, he could scarcely pay at- 
tention to his lessons. But Lee gradually 
found that moving his body helped him to 
focus. He threw himself into martial arts 
and excelled. He made it through school, 
married and took a job as a lab techni- 
cian. But by age 28, Lee felt unfulfilled. 
In his own retelling, he hiked to the top of 
Moak Mountain in 1980 and meditated for 
21 days, neither eating nor sleeping, until 
he was hit with the revelation that he was 
composed of cosmic energy, energy with 
no beginning and no end. This was his mo- 
ment of enlightenment. Lee descended the 
mount to spread the good word. 

He changed his name to IIchi, or one 
whois “pointing the way,” and taught mind- 
body exercises in a park, gradually develop- 
ing a following. In 1985, he opened his first 
Dahn center in Seoul. From there, Lee 
moved at a relentless pace, touring Korea 
and opening centers across the country. 
Left behind were his wife and two young 
sons. Lee wasn’t worried, he told followers, 
since he had asked the heavens to look after 
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them: “From that moment onward, I forgot 


999 


my family and focused solely on ‘vision. 
His single-mindedness was astonishing. 
Once, as Lee was leaving for Korea’s Jeju 
Island - a tropical vacation spot — he re- 
ceived word that his younger son had been 
in acar crash. “If he was meant to live, he 
will, and if he was meant to die, he will,” 
Lee said. Then he hung up and got on the 
plane. (The boy, apparently, was meant to 
live.) Lee expected the same level of com- 
mitment from his members; former follow- 
ers say that as part of the standard cere- 
mony to be elevated to Dahn masters, they 
were required to recite a pledge vowing to 
die for Ilchi Lee if necessary. 

The actual theology that members were 
required to spread was a little shaky. For 
a while, Lee promised followers that once 
they had harnessed enough energy through 
something called “brain respiration,” they 
would fly to an “enlightenment star” aboard 
a spaceship shaped like a golden turtle. (He 
ran a brisk business selling $4,000 golden 
turtle statues meant to harness cosmic en- 
ergy.) Later on, he spoke of the need to re- 
cruit 100 million “new humans,” at which 
point this critical mass of Dahn followers 
would somehow create world peace. After 
that, he began preaching the healing pow- 
ers of “brain wave vibration” and of smiling 


The Great Leader 


(1) Dahn founder IIchi Lee 

at one of the group’s Arizona 
centers. (2) Lee with Dahn master 
Lucie Vogel, who has since left 
the organization, calling ita 
“cult.” (3) Former Dahn member 
Jade Harrelson alleges that Lee 
coerced her into sex. 


the “HSP (health, smile, peace) smile.” But 
in the end, theology didn’t matter; what 
mattered was that everyone felt united for 
a greater purpose — and that they were kept 
too busy to think it through. In that regard, 
Lee reportedly had help from Hwa Young 
Moon, a Korean woman who joined Dahn 
in the late 1980s and whipped it into shape; 
she knew a good deal about the enlighten- 
ment trade, having grown up in the “Moo- 
nies,” the Unification Church. 

Like any success story, Dahn had its 
growing pains. In 1993, a Korean court 
convicted Lee of violating real estate laws, 
distributing medical supplies without a li- 
cense and falsely billing Dahn as a col- 
lege; he was sentenced to two and a half 
years in jail, of which he served 70 days. 
In 1999, the celebrated Korean poet Jiha 
Kim, a onetime Dahn member, held a press 
conference and claimed that at least 200 
women had been fondled by Lee under the 
guise of spiritual training. (Lee has denied 
all claims of sexual misconduct.) Kim went 
on to call Dahn a “criminal enterprise,” lik- 
ening it to a Stalinist regime. 

Lee was undeterred. He already had a 
plan under way to spread Dahn beyond 
Korea to the rest of the world. Lee estab- 
lished a nonprofit, Tao Fellowship, which 
in turn bought a huge parcel of land in 
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Sedona, Arizona, an area famous for its 
spectacular “red rocks” and their supposed 
mystical powers; Lee called his swath of 
juniper-studded desert Mago (“Mother 
Earth”) Garden and designated it the epi- 
center of his American empire. Lee and 
his affiliates also bought a nearby RV park 
for Mago Garden’s future residents, sever- 
al Arizona residences, an expansive head- 
quarters for the “Ilchi Center for Brain 
Research” and a glass-walled mountain- 
top house with a breathtaking 360-degree 
view, for which, Lee bragged, he had out- 
bid Nicolas Cage, who wanted it for his 
bride, Lisa Marie Presley. 

Next, Lee dispatched devoted Dahn 
masters to the new corporate nerve center 
in Sedona. It took a while for the Korean 
crew to figure out the mind-set of its new 
American market. The big problem was 
that Americans bristled at being told what 
to do - Korean Dahn involved a lot of 
barked orders. So Dahn instructed its 
American masters to adopt a softer ap- 
proach. In an even bigger breakthrough, it 
added “Yoga” to its name, repackaging its 
central goal from seeking enlightenment 
to pursuing “personal growth.” A master in 
L.A. even arranged screenings of The Ma- 
trix, telling members that, like Neo, they 
were living in an artificial reality — but that 


they were taking a workshop called Power 
Brain Method, learning that their minds 
were cluttered with meaningless “infor- 
mation” sponged up throughout their lives. 
But thanks to the wonders of neuroplastic- 
ity - the weekend’s buzzword - their brains 
could be reprogrammed. First, however, 
they needed to clean their mental closets 
by dismissing their attachments out loud. 
Amy was going at it with her usual gusto: 

My attachment to Ricardo is not me, it’s 
just my information. By acknowledging 
it, lam letting go of it. 

Ricardo looked at his own page, where 
hed written family but not Amy. He was 
losing her to Dahn. He had realized she 
was outpacing him after their very first 
Sedona workshop. It had been an emo- 
tional weekend; one exercise involved pre- 
tending you were staring at your own dead 
body - really, your partner draped in black 
cloth - and considering the question What 
do you want to say to your body? Are you 
happy with the life you lived? 

“I’m so sorry!” Amy had wailed to her 
dead self. Ricardo had been moved too, but 
part of him had held back. He was com- 
mitted to Dahn’s mission - creating ener- 
gy that would heal the world - but he was 
starting to have his doubts. First of all, his 
instructors were pressuring him to quit 


lationship no longer seemed a priority, she 
brushed him off. “That’s just your negative 
thinking,” she responded in Dahn-speak. 

She loved Ricardo, but she had more 
important things to think about, especial- 
ly now that she was ready to graduate col- 
lege. She informed her mother that she was 
no longer interested in teaching inner-city 
children - she had learned through Dahn 
that her previous goals had been petty and 
small. Instead, Amy sat through her con- 
vocation thinking of nothing but her rev- 
erence for Ichi Lee. She was ready, at last, 
to become a Dahn master. 

“Becoming a Dahn master means ded- 
icating your life to Ilchi Lee,” Amy says. 
“Everything I had would be for him. I 
would no longer be a regular person - I 
would become one of IIchi’s people.” 

The Sedona training program for mas- 
ters varied each year, but one constant re- 
mained: Candidates had to prove how 
much they were willing to endure for 
Dahn. In the past, its climax had been a 
grueling seven-mile mountain hike with 
up to 40 pounds of rocks in your backpack. 
But after Julia Siverls collapsed on the trek 
in 2003 - her teammates reportedly pray- 
ing over her body as she died - Dahn tried 
other means of testing its candidates: mak- 
ing them drink toilet water, licking each 





“We believed Ichi Lee was like God, one former 
Lahn member says of the cults leader. Lee himself is more 
modest; he compares himself merely to Buddha. 


with her help, Dahn Yoga would open their 
eyes. “I am Morpheus,” she would solemn- 
ly tell them, then press PLAy. 

By the time Amy and Ricardo joined, 
Lee’s enterprise had grown into a mini- 
empire. Visitors to Sedona, after being 
bused down 11 miles of bumpy, barren 
road, would crest a hill and be awed by a 
majestic, mountain-ringed oasis dotted 
with man-made ponds, cabins and a mod- 
ern exercise facility. Across this strange 
and beautiful panorama hurried antlike 
Dahn students - most of them young, 
white and good-looking - in matching 
martial-arts uniforms and beatific HSP 
smiles, clutching Ichi Lee’s books as they 
busily dashed to their next activity. 


Y ATTACHMENT TO BE- 
coming a teacher is not 
me, it’s just my informa- 
tion. By acknowledging tt, 
Tam letting go of it. 

Amy, cross-legged on the floor, read 
in a monotone from a sheet of paper, her 
voice almost swallowed by the buzz of 
the crowded studio. Ricardo watched her 
from across the room. They'd been Dahn 
members for more than a year now. Today 


school. And he was worried about money 
— as his masters kept reminding him, de- 
voting money to Dahn was a crucial sign 
of spiritual progress. Then there was the 
problem of his family. Dahn members were 
expected to separate from nonbelievers, 
but Ricardo didn’t want to push his family 
away. Not only was he still living at home, 
but he still wanted to make them proud. 

“They don’t understand - this is the way 
youre going to make them proud,” Ricar- 
do’s masters reasoned with him. “Your 
parents are just your flesh parents. Ilchi 
Lee is your spiritual father.” 

Amy was a model pupil, a star recruiter 
who spent hours handing out pamphlets in 
the Chicago streets while wearing a pair of 
feathery wings and flirting with passers- 
by. When a master told her she needed to 
hand over $13,000 as part of her “money 
training,’ Amy didn’t question it. She took 
out loans, including one co-signed by a 
Dahn instructor - a routine practice, say 
ex-masters. Amy also obliged when her 
master instructed her to spend less time 
with Ricardo. Relationships and sex were 
Dahn no-nos, and Amy began keeping to 
her own side of the bed. When Ricardo 
tried to talk to her about the way their re- 


other’s feet, falling backward into a pool 
while screaming in Korean, “I]chi Lee, I 
love you!” In one brutal session, two dozen 
candidates were presented with a single 
white washcloth and told that it represent- 
ed their soul. “They worked us into a fren- 
zy, recalls Harrelson, the former member. 
“It became primal. People were scratching 
and fighting each other to get this thing.” 
Having survived their training, newly 
minted masters were encouraged to 
move into communal apartments and 
were given their sacred task, or “vision.” 
Nothing in Dahn is more important than 
vision, as a training manual makes clear: 
“The first value of life is vision. The sec- 
ond value of life is vision. The third value 
of life is vision.” Vision, former mem- 
bers say, is simply the amount of money 
that masters are expected to bring into 
Dahn each month, as well as the number 
of members they recruit. In a recorded 
lecture he gave to New York masters last 
April, Lee himself reinforced the primacy 
of vision. “You have to go crazy about two 
things,” he instructed. “One is, you have to 
go crazy for your members. And second, 
you have to be crazy about money.” This 
“vision,” Lee emphasized, [Cont. on[66]] 
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MP3 Ringtone 
Creator 


Want to save money on your Ringtones? 
Easily create your own Ringtones 
directly from your BlackBerry®. Choose 
any song on your BlackBerry’, select 
your favorite starting point and save your 
new Ringtone. It’s that easy! 





Rock Your BlackBerry 


Looking for a graphic theme that matches 
your style and swagger? Rock King brings an 
edgy, rock and roll feel to your BlackBerry! 
Featuring original graphics, icons, and 
visuals, your phone might be all business, 
but your look doesn't have to be! 


BlackBerry Apps 


We design them, we build them, we 
support them. 


- 30% off Rock ‘n’ Roll Edition of our 
best-selling One-Touch Flashlight app 
for Rolling Stone readers. Light when 
you need it. 


- free, in-house support; drop us a line 
- free, weekly smart phone tips and guides 
Visit us today and get 2 productivity apps. FREE. 


We're JaredCo: Apps With Purpose 
© 
ve) The Jared Company 


Addictive Scanning. 


It's like this. You open RedLaser and 
point your iPhone camera at a barcode 
and — beep - instantly you're looking at 
dozens of prices online or around the 
corner. It’s so fast you won't be able to 
stop. With RedLaser, you'll never get 
ripped off again. 


Harry Fotier and the 
ferteren s bone, 


Handpoval 
$17.87 Onkee 
$21.40 Lom! “E'S 


YourAppShop - 
Too Hot for iTunes 


Build and sell iPhone apps in 3 minutes on 
the world’s only legal alternative to the app 
store. Even create your own app store and 
start monetizing today! 

A brilliant opportunity to buy and sell content 
not allowed on iTunes. 702-349-7900 








Check out themes 
in BlackBerry 
App World™ 


Download an Access Lane THEME as a cool 
way to express yourself. Themes totally change the 
look and feel of your BlackBerry® smartphone 
from backgrounds to icons, menus, animations 
and in some cases ringtones. They are a great 
way to make your smartphone ROCK! 


fren, BlackBerry 


ew \ eee 


We’ve Got Your 
BAQ 


Make informed decisions about your 


alcohol consumption with BAQ Tracker 
Mobile for the BlackBerry. A real-time, 
on-device tool, BAQ Tracker Mobile is 
the only mobile drinking simulator that is 
supported by a network of enforcement, 
legal and forensic professionals. So go 
ahead, have fun...weve got your BAQ 





Moto X Mayhem 


Jump, lean, and crash your way through a 
variety of treacherous terrain in the best 

side scrolling bike game, Moto X Mayhem! 
Witness realistic physics as your shocks recoil 
when you land jumps or your rider bounces 
around when you crash. Compete to be the 
best on the world wide scoreboards! 








The original 
smooth 
operator 
returns after 


10 years 


Sade If, 


Soldier of Love Epic 
BY ROB SHEFFIELD 


SADE HAS A LOT 

r in common with 
tam AC/DC. Both 
: have spent long 

See §=and glorious ca- 
reers refining their signature 
sound, to the point where it’s 
basically one song with differ- 
ent titles. They wait years be- 
tween records, then deliver the 
same album they made last 
time - which means it’s unim- 
peachably excellent. Neither 
gets caught doing anything 
stupid like trying a new hair- 
style or making a Balearic dub- 
step record. They stick to their 
strengths. And they both sing 
about the tender emotions, 
from Sade’s “Your Love Is 
King” to AC/DC’s “Let Me Put 
My Love Into You.” 

Soldier of Love is the latest 
chapter in Sade Adu’s incred- 
ible run as a mystery woman. 
Nobody knows where the hell 
she vanishes to between hits 
— maybe she has her own pri- 
vate island or something? But 
every time she returns, she 
brings another flawless col- 
lection of glossy Anglo-soul 
torch songs. She sings about 
the torments of love, yet never 
reveals a thing about her pri- 
vate life or personality. When 
she first appeared in 1985 with 
the “Smooth Operator” video, 
she sang with tears streaming 
down her regal cheekbones. 
But she never loses her cool. 
Compared to Sade, all other 
singers seem like hopeless little 
prissy drama queens. 

Soldier is the first Sade 
album since Lovers Rock 10 
years ago, which was her first 
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since Love Deluxe eight years | 


before that. Like those albums, 


Soldier is sumptuously mel- | 
ancholy, exquisitely beautiful | 
R&B, perfect for crying on a | 
very expensive sofa. She’s been 
making hit records longer than | 


anyone in the xx has been alive, 


yet she works in the same style: | 
the hushed, voluptuous tones | 
of heartbreak, reduced to a | 
sexy-librarian whisper, with a | 


very British sense of reserve. 


The amazing title track is a | 
ballad of utter emotional dev- | 
astation, biting a hook from | 
Kool Moe Dee’s 1988 rap hit | 
“Wild Wild West.” The martial | 


hip-hop beat stutters as Sade | 
sings, “I’m at the borderline of | 
my faith/I’m at the hinterland | 


of my devotion.” Her voice, 
as slinky and smoky as ever, 


has that instantly recogniz- | 
able ache. The rhythms build | 
the tension but never boil over, | 


keeping you hanging on for a | 
climax that never comes. It’s | 
classic Sade: acool and collect- | 


ed song about falling apart. 


Soldier sustains the mel- ! 


low vibe for the whole album, 


with reggae-inflected melo- | 
dies to suit the slow-motion lilt | 


99 66 


of “Morning Bird, 


Bring Me | 


Home” and “Skin.” Part of her | 
mystery is that she’s kept the | 
same lineup of musicians to- | 
gether for more than 25 years; | 
nobody seems to know or care ; 
who they are, but Sade-the- | 
band has the same light touch | 
as Sade-the-singer, ensuring | 
that each groove flows im- | 
perceptibly into the next. The | 
only jarring moment is “Baby- | 
father,” which has an abrasive | 
lyric about a broken family and | 
an unusually cheery melody. | 
Not to mention a hilariously | 


English title. 


It’s hard to believe Sade is ; 
51-but then, she never seemed | 
young. Even on her clas- | 
sic debut, Diamond Life, she | 
played the role of the worldly, | 
jaded dame who7d been burned | 
too many times to care about | 


sensitive hearts. 


Once her : 


songs hit the radio, they never : 
leave — you still can’t wait in ; 
line at the drugstore without | 
hearing “The Sweetest Taboo” | 


or “Kiss of Life.” Beloved by all, 


yet known to nobody, Sade just : 
lets her mystique grow. Now | 


that’s a smooth operator. 


ney Tracks: “Soldier of Love,” 
Monnaie Bird” 
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Yeasayer’ 
Great Leap 


Forward 


Brooklynites combine big Eighties pop 
with a wide-open sense of adventure 


Yeasayer K*** 
Odd Blood Secretly Canadian 


= LIKE THEIR BROOKLYN NEIGHBORS DIRTY 
| Projectors and Animal Collective, Yeasayer 
- are pioneers of a scene that refuses to choose 
_ between a sense of experimental adventure 
: » and pure pop pleasure. It’s a balance they’re 
ers as they grow older: On their 2007 debut, they 
were freak-folkies with a knack for creating hot Eastern- 
flavored grooves (check out the hallucinatory video for 
“Wait for the Summer”). On their follow-up, they dive 
deeper into electronics and big Eighties beats (literally: 
They hired Peter Gabriel’s old drummer). The result is si- 
multaneously stranger and poppier, more celebratory and 
more serious. 
“The Children” opens with clattering beats, synth heaves 
and processed vocals that crossbreed T-Pain with the Resi- 
dents - yet at the core it’s a gentle ballad 






about vigilant, and potentially vengeful, het eta 
kids. “Ambling Alp” is a hugely catchyan- : 

mbling Alp, 
them framed as a father-to-son pep talk, 


“Madder Red” 

dated by references to foes of prizefighter == > 
Joe Louis; its scrumptious reggae-pop chorus and falsetto 
bridge unspool amid splashing water and ricocheting ray 
guns. The most killing jam is “O.N.E.,” a dubby blast of 
samba-spiked funk that finds singer Chris Keating wres- 
tling with a love jones like a schizo Daryl Hall; it cries out 
for a dozen remixes. It’s all held together with thundering, 
radio-ready drums and choruses that wouldn't sound out of 
place in a Depeche Mode song. These kids want it all, and 
with Odd Blood, Yeasayer get it. WILL HERMES 


SAY “YEA!” 
Anand wilder, 
Ira Wolf Tuton, 
Keating (from left) 





| Key Tracks: “Need You Now,” 





David Bowie 
pow, 
: A Reality Tour 1S0/Columbia 


| A grand document of what 
/ could be Bowie’s final tour 


IT’S BEEN SEVEN 
| years since the 
Thin White 
=a Duke’s most re- 
cent studio LP - 
his longest hiatus to date - and 






| he hasn’t stepped onto a stage 


since 2006. This document of 
his last major tour is a reminder 


| of what were missing: In this 
| 2003 Dublin concert, he runs 
| wild through his songbook with 
| his toughest live band ever, 
_ from undeniable crowd-killers 
_ (Rebel Rebel”) to cult faves 
| (“Fantastic Voyage”). “The 
_ Loneliest Guy,” an underrated 
| ballad from Reality, takes on a 
_ whole new resonance alongside 
_ classics like “Heroes” and “Life 
_ on Mars?” Nobody really knows 
| if Bowie is hanging up the 
_ spacesuit for good, since the 
_ man has been periodically an- 
- nouncing his retirement since 
_ 1973. But ifso, this is one hell of 
an exit. 


ROB SHEFFIELD 


: Key Tracks: “The Loneliest Guy,” 


“Heroes” 


Lady 
Antebellum ** 


_ Need You Now 

: Capitol Nashville 

| Nashville’s latest hitmakers 
| aren’t shooting to thrill 


SAY THIS FOR 
Lady Antebel- 
lum: They’ re good 





a The follow-up to 


| ae Nashville trio’s huge 2008 
_ debut features sturdy choruses 
| and fine harmonies by singers 
_ Hillary Scott and Charles Kel- 
_ ley. But the lyrical twists that 
_ mark the best Nashville prod- 
uct are nowhere to be found, 
_ and the high drama that they 
| try for - “Something about us 
| just don’t work/But I can’t walk 
| away” - isn’t earned. An excep- 
| tion is the title track, a tale of 
| romantic obsession in which 
| Scott and Kelley pour harmo- 
' mies over lustrous minor chords. 
_ Lady Antebellum have poten- 
_ tial, but they’re mostly dull - by 
| design. 


JODY ROSEN 


“Love This Pall: 


Ratings are supervised by the editors of ROLLING STONE. 
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TOP SINGLES 





Peter Gabriel 


kk 
“My Body Is a Cage” 
Leaked 


First, the ex-Genesis 
frontman covers Vampire 
Weekend (“Peter Gabriel, 
too”!), then leaks this 
Arcade Fire-inspired taste 
of his all-covers LP. His 
beautifully ancient bass 
vocals add elder-states- 
man poignancy; piano and 
orchestra replace church 
organ but stay true to the 
original - which always 
sounded like a Gabriel 


song anyway. W.H. 
Joanna 
Newsom ***!, 


“"81” dragcity.com 


A taste of a soon-to-be- 
released triple-disc opus 
(!) that promises more 
fantasy and fun thana 
Yes album. “’81” has this 
indie-rock siren revisiting 
the gorgeous folk-harp 
coquetry of her debut, 
with the vocal tics dialed 
back a notch. The setting 
is the Garden of Eden, our 
heroine chilling “naked as 
a trout.” Jump in. W.H. 


Titus 
Andronicus 


KKK, 


“Theme From 
‘Cheers’” Leaked 


On this country-punk 
anthem, the New Jersey 
sots crank out shambling 
guitar riffs, saloon-style 
pianos and screeching 
fiddles as singer Patrick 
Stickles yelps like Spring- 
steen about drinking 
everything but the bar 
mat. Best line: “Let me 
pee ona stretcher if | get 
carried away/What the 
fuck was it for, anyway?” 
KEVIN O’DONNELL 


Phoenix ***'2 
“Sad-Eyed Lady of the 
Lowlands” Leaked 


Cool French rockers can 
cover Dylan too. This 
lovely acoustic cover of 
Bob’s most romantic song 
might irk purists for its 
cuts (three verses!), but 
when Thomas Mars sings 
about his “warehouse 
eyes,” the little girls will 
surely understand.  w.u. 


IN LIVING 
COLOR Damon 
Albarn’s 
fefe) aif ¥4 





Gorillaz Restart Their 


& 






Hip-Hop Dance Party 


Gorillaz Featuring Mos Def and 
Bobby Womack **** “Stylo” All major services 


The forthcoming Plastic Beach, Damon 
Albarn’s third album of cartoon-art-pop 
mash-up fantasies, is slated to feature 
a motley crew of guest stars: Lou Reed, 
De La Soul, the Clash’s Mick Jones, the 
Fall’s Mark E. Smith and the National 
Orchestra for Arabic Music. First single 
“Stylo” - which smells like fresh-baked, 
early-1980s Jonzun Crew electro pop - 
boasts cameos by R&B vet Bobby Wom- 
ack, testifying like a Harlem storefront 
preacher, and Mos Def, sounding like he 


Thom Yorke’s 
Spooky Zen 


Radiohead **x*'% 


“Lotus Flower” 
YouTube 


Thom Yorke has unfurled this 
haunted Buddhist-tinged ballad at 
solo gigs lately, but the version from 
Radiohead’s Haiti benefit show at 
the Fonda in Los Angeles on January 
24th may be the best yet. It’s simply 
a Gibson hollow-body guitar, Yorke’s 
quivering falsetto and an oblique 
theme of addiction to something 
(drugs? sex?) he doesn’t sound like 
he wants to give up. “While the cat is 
away/Do what we want,” he suggests 
to a co-conspirator. “Dance arounda 
pit/The darkness is beneath.” W.H. 


Skyped in his 16 bars from an interstel- 
lar Internet cafe. Yet Albarn himself 
shines brightest, crooning like a proper 
soulman on verses about love that 
rhyme “eyes” and “skies” with “mako 
flies.” For all the weird ingredients, 

it’s a Straightforwardly uplifting pop 
jam, haute comfort food in a takeout 
container. “Sing yourself out of depres- 
sion/Rise above all recession,” he sings, 
capturing the moment. We’re trying, 
brother, we’re trying. W.H. 


Taylor Swift's 


‘Leen Fantasy 


Taylor Swift **%% 
“Today Was a Fairytale” 


All major services 


Fairy tales, princes, damsels in 
distress - yep, it’s a Taylor Swift 
song. Her costume-drama vision of 
romance may get old someday. But 
for now, her tunes are so shapely 
that you hardly notice. Her latest, 
from the Valentine’s Day soundtrack, 
is more or less a song-length hook 
bolstered by muscular guitars anda 
big, arcing chorus. And Swift remains 
a great lyricist, filling the story with 
touching details, like when she sings, 
“You told me | was pretty when | 
looked like a mess.” J.R. 


Biroosuane 


The Stooges 
Planeta Terra, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
November 7th, 
2009 


The last time Stooges 
frontman Iggy Pop 
and guitarist James 
Williamson shared a 
stage, Richard Nixon 
was battling for his 
presidency and Iggy 
was battling heroin 
addiction. It took 
the death of original 
Stooges guitarist Ron 
Asheton last January 
to reunite the pair, 
who recorded Raw 
Power together in 
1973. The album’s 
tracks - which the 
Stooges rarely played 
during their 2003-07 
reunion - are the 
stars of this show, 
but the band also 
covers lggy’s 1970s 
career, from “Fun 
House” through solo 
hits “The Passenger” 
and “Lust for Life.” 
Last November’s 

gig marked the first 
time Williamson has 
played publicly since 
the Stooges broke 





sXe) 


up in 1974 - he said 
he hadn’t picked up 
a guitar in decades, 
but his “Search 
and Destroy” riff 
is still devastating. 
At 62, Iggy remains 
an incredible force 
of nature, snarling 
through “I Wanna 
Be Your Dog” and 
obscurities like “Cock 
in My Pocket” as if 
he were at a sweaty 
Detroit ballroom 40 
years ago. Hopefully 
the band keeps up 
this level of energy. 
ANDY GREENE 
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Byer) < 


? Bella Union 


- Texas band gets addicted to 
| Sleepy U.K. folk rock 





PUNK PIONEER 
Ramone in 1978 





I Slept With Joey 


Ramone **** 
Mickey Leigh With Legs McNeil 


Simon & Schuster 


Plenty has been written about Joey Ramone, 
but this book is the first intimate look at 
Ramone when he was still Queens kid Jeffry 
Hyman. To his younger sibling Mickey, Jef- 
fry was asometimes loving, often abusive 
big brother, whose mental illness made 

him an ongoing physical danger to himself - not to mention to his 
mother, whom he once attacked with a kitchen knife. We follow 
Ramone from being a sweet but shambolic kid who would let his 
younger brother sleep in his bed when the latter had nightmares to 
a troubled teen who was diagnosed as a paranoid schizophrenic and 
whose mental state only improved when he started playing rock & 
roll. The Ramones’ ascent is captured with contagious excitement 
and great detail: For all the pain and frustration here - ill health, 
divorce, substance abuse - | Slept With Joey Ramone is a powerful 
pene of fous rock eMneplatiene anda Ge rock bio. BARRY WALTERS 





Evening S Bmpire oo 
Bill Flanagan Simon & Schuster 


Covering 40 years of rock history in more 
than 600 pages, Empire is the tale of 
fictional British band the Ravons’ rise, fall 
and return to prominence - told in sharp, 
hilarious prose by veteran music journalist 
Flanagan. Narrator Jack Flynn is the band’s 
manager; his music-biz anecdotes make 
opines es seem like Ileal: MARK KEMP 


The woleet Whderaround: | 
New York Art ***'2 
Edited by Johan Kugelberg Rizzoli 


‘te el V.U. were always as much an art project as 
a rock band, so this handsome 304-page 
‘S Wieuict monograph makes perfect sense: It collects 
fy ERGROUND rare photos, ephemera such as weathered 
* “ posters from the band’s Andy Warhol pe- 
riod, plus old press clips and new interviews 
with Lou Reed and other principals. M.K. 


Sia 
 RPPPTRE: 
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_ Key Tracks: “ 


Midlake **',2 


The Courage of Others 





“ancient light” feel a bit book- 


_ ish and distant. Here’s hoping 
| that onstage they jam these 
| songs into the now. wit HERMES 


Key Tracks: “Acts of Man,” 
“Winter Dies” 


Gil Scott-Heron 
0.0.1 


I’m New Here xz 


: Hip-hop forefather explores 
| heart of darkness 


“STANDING IN | 
the ruins of an- | 
other black man’s | | 

life,” intones Gil  ™ 
Scott-Heron over | 
/ muted pleas beats on “Your | 
' Soul and Mine,” his baritone | 
_ ravaged but unmistakable. 
_ The lines must resonate for the | 
_ veteran singer, activist and © 
| proto-rapper, who has spent | 
_ the past decade in and out of | 
_ prison on drug charges. This | 
_ comeback abandons his signa- | 
_ ture soul jazz: There’s a lone | 
- acoustic guitar on the title | 
_ track, a Smog cover; noir | 
_ strings and electronics a la | 
Thom Yorke’s The Eraser else- | 
_ where. It’s asteely blues record | 
at heart - the sound of a | 
damaged man staring in the 
mirror without self-pity but | 
_ rent of ache. 





not without hope. W.H. 


I’m New Here,” 
“New York Is Killing Me” 


MIDLAKE’S CLAS- | 
sic-rock-loving | 
leader, Tim Smith agg 
- whose 2006 (tm 
| blog fave “Ros- | 
_ coe” pondered simpler days of | 
_ stonecutters and Fleetwood | 
_~ Mac’s Rumours - looks here to | 
_ the heyday of English folk rock, 
_ to Pentangle, Fairport Conven- © 
_ tion and their kin. The music is | 
| pretty and well-played (the | 
| Denton, Texas, band studied | 
| Jazz at Norah Jones’ alma mat- | 
_ en), and its lovely intertwining | 
_ guitar-keys lines often threat- _ 
_ en full-on solos. Yet they never | 
come, and without the vivid | 
_ talents of their heroes - Sandy 
_ Denny, Richard Thompson, 
_ John Renbourn - Midlake’s 
_ abstracted invocations of | 
/ maidens, merchant ships and | 








| Key Tracks: “One Life Stand,” 





Various Artists 


kkk, 


_ Crazy Heart: Original 


Motion Picture 


| Soundtrack New West 


Jeff Bridges acquits himself 
well on excellent country disc 
WHO KNEW JEFF 
Bridges had so 
much Texas coun- 
| try soul? The 
' actor dominates 
this soundtrack, not just in the 


_ number of tracks he sings but 


in the quality of his husky burr. 
It doesn’t hurt that he has a 
great producer (T Bone Bur- 
nett) and good material — cour- 
tesy of Ryan Bingham and the 
late Stephen Bruton, who co- 
wrote the songs for Bridges’ 
character, down-on-his-luck 
singer Bad Blake. Bridges isn’t 
the only actor here to deliver. 
Colin Farrell moans “Gone, 
Gone, Gone’ like he grew up on 
the streets of Buck Owens’ 
Bakersfield. It’s fleshed out 
with choice modern and vintage 
offerings from Lucinda Wil- 
liams, Kitty Wells and Tejano 
pioneer es Mendoza. mx. 


799 


Key Tracks: ' “Fallin’ -& Flyin’,” 
“Brand New Angel” — 


Hot Chip ***% 


One Life Stand Astralwerks 
British electro poppers find 


_ truth on the dance floor 


THE BEST SONG 
on this U.K. elec- 

tro-pop group’s 
- 2008 disc Made 
- in the Dark was 
an ode to disco abandon called 


_ “Ready for the Floor.” The best 


one here is a marriage proposal 


| called “One Life Stand.” Hot 


Chip’s excellent fourth record 
shows how compatible those 
sentiments can be. Frontman 
Alexis Taylor, a new dad, hun- 
gers for commitment and pon- 
ders the big picture over sweep- 
ing songs that set searching 
Yaz-like synth melodies to ele- 
giac house throb. The Chipsters 
lace their songs with references 
to Tammy Wynette and Willie 
Nelson; they’re old-school suck- 
ers for love, and they always 
give their heart-hopeful an- 
thems just the right undercur- 
JON DOLAN 


“Brothers” 


© TOM HEARN 





Corinne Bailey 
Rae If, 


The Sea Capitol 


debut that 





Holiday-inflect- 


edwine-barsoul, Corinne Bai- ™ 
ley Rae gave a boost to the | 


U.K. export industry in women 
singer-songwriters, earning 
Grammy nods and an A-list 
career. Then her husband died 
of an overdose. Her latest is 
both reckoning and rebirth. 
“So young for death,” she sings, 
smearing her girlish coo into 
gray-scale abstractions and 
deep emotions. Fragile ar- 
rangements - guitar, auto- 
harp, orchestra — suggest indie 
rock (“Are You Here”) as much 
as R&B (the Isley Brothers-ish 
“Closer”). Rae also celebrates 
love and, on “The Blackest 
Lily,” even rocks a funky 
vocoder, confronting death 
with the greatest weapon: life, 
fully lived. W.H. 
Key Tracks: “Are You Here,” 
“Love’s on Its Way” 


Spoon 


Merge 

The most consistent alt-rock 
band of the past couple of 
decades delivers another 
winner: a perfect balance of 
smart, weird and wild. 


Vampire 


Weekend 


XL 

Well-scrubbed rockers beef 
up their preppy Afropop into 
a full-blooded second album. 
Highlight: the slanted rock 
steady of “Diplomat’s Son.” 


Jerry Garcia 


Band 


Rhino 

A piece of golden jam-band 
history in the form of this 
chilled-out gig from 1975; the 
secret weapon is the flowing 
boogie-woogie of Stones 
keyboardist Nicky Hopkins. 


WITH A 2006 : 


showed off her | faaiaemas 
fluttery, Billie | 


, 


| ) oe . PT HE FALL 
~The Flaming : pe oa mae 
Lips **1% I\ ES pie ce’ 
The Dark Side of the Moon 


Warner Bros. 


JUST PAST MID- 
night on January 
Ist, with confetti 
cannons explod- 
ing, the Flaming 
Lips launched into a raucous 
cover of Pink Floyd’s 1973 
- bedroom-spliff warhorse, The 
| Dark Side ofthe Moon. Sounds 
_ like it was fun - more so than 
this recorded version. There 
are some cool takes here: a 
dark, disco “On the Run,” a 
Henry Rollins-assisted 
“Speak to Me/Breathe” that 
comes with a psychedelic 
guitar freakout. But nobody 
needed to hear Peaches yowl- 
ing on “The Great Gig in the 
Sky,” and Wayne Coyne and 
crew sound strangely con- 
strained on this one. It’s not 
all their fault: The original 
Dark Side of the Moon has 
more dull spots than you Jones the lady...{t’s a little bit alt-country, a little bit 


remember. _—_ CHRISTIAN HOARD Stevie Nicks, zero percent mom.”-GQ 
Key Tracks: “Speak to Me/ 
Breathe, | On the Run if (ists new ei 
Free Energy U Olen meh 





“Jones the musician has mace an album as cool as 


V2 
Stuck on Nothing PRODUCED BY JACQUIRE KING 
Astralwerks/DFA 
OL OLY 
mamency |) FREE ENERGY Tulsa, OK Apr3 Philadelphia, PA 
have clearly ) Kansas City, MO Apri8 Seattle, WA 

watched Dazed Omaha, NE Apri?9 Portland, OR 

Lf and Confused Des Moines, IA Apr21 San Francisco, CA 
«Many times. The lar 11> Akron, OH Apr 23 Los Angeles, CA 
Philly quintet futz with Seven- | Louisville, KY Apr 24 San Diego, CA 
ties rock like gearheads restor- Indianapolis, IN Apr 25 Phoenix. AZ 
ing an old El Camino. Singer ! Madison, WI Apr 28 Albuquerque, NM 
Paul Sprangers and guitarist " St. Paul, MN Apr 29 EI Paso, TX 
Scott Wells used to be in Pave- Milwaukee, WI May 1 Austin, TX 
ment-fan band Hockey Night, lar 20 Chicago, II May 4 Dallas, TX 
and they haven't ditched indie Labatt Center May5 Houston, TX 
rock’s deadpan tone or slanted iar 23 Massey Hall May6 Mobile, AL 
structures in embracing Tom 15 Boston. MA May 8 Memphis, TN 
Petty and Thin Lizzy. It means | WeGicuaitie <iaeak May 9 Birmingham, AL 
their boogie breakouts come 17 New York, NY May 11 Asheville, NC 
with lines like “Sky is electric/ lar 30 Baltimore, MD May 12 Charlotte, NC 
My skin don't feel right. Charlottesville, VA May 14 Nashville, TN 
Producer James Murphy of . Washington, DC May 15 Atlanta, GA 
LCD Soundsystem gives it all 
a dry period production, elemiom hihi Aaleleclal(e]alscmere)sammie]meleies|| f= 
evoking vinyl music and vinyl 
car seats. J.D. 
Key Tracks: “Free Energy,” HEAR NORAH JONES ON SIRIUS ® | (eb) 


“Psychic Lightning” 
seeeeugias : WWW.SIFUSXM.com 
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Ray-Ban® Rare Prints Subway Wayfarer’ 
Reinforcing its iconic status, Ray-Ban® introduces the new 
Rare Prints collection featuring the strikingly graphic NYC subway 
map. Available in black, white, blue, purple and red, 
each Wayfarer® comes complete with a Ceriti¢ation tag 
and collection number engraved on the temples: 


Available at rayban.com/usa/subway 


BENUINE SINCE Isa7 


(Matt Borner) escapes from prison 


rBl agent Peter burke (lim Dekay) Is 


there to catch him. But rather than 
return to jail, Nea! offers to use his 
criminal expertise to help Peter and 
the Feds track down other criminals 


in exchange for his freedom. 


whitecollar.usanetwork.com 


COLLAR 
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Eric Clapton’s 


Guitar Hero 

Of the three Kings of blues 
guitar, , even more 
than B.B. and Albert, was the 
triggerman for Britain’s guitar- 
hero explosion in the Sixties, 
sparking Eric Clapton, Peter 
Green and Mick Taylor, among 
others, with his muscular-treble 
tone, cutting leads and snappy 
writing. The proof: Taking Care 
of Business 1956-1973 (Bear 
Family), seven CDs packed with 
King’s urban-grit classics for 
the Federal and King labels. 
That includes the 1961 instru- 
mental smash “Hideaway” - 
the record that “started me on 
my path,” Clapton said in 1985 

- and King’s original R&B hit 
versions of British guitar-slinger 
staples such as “The Stumble,” 
“l’m Tore Down” and “Have 

You Ever Loved a Woman” (the 
last covered by Clapton with 
Derek and the Dominos). The 
box also has King’s later meaty 
LPs produced by Leon Russell 
(with King’s signature take on 
the hard-blues standard “Going 


Nneka I/y 


Concrete Jungle Decon/Epic 


without know- 
ing that death 
comes?” asks 
the Nigerian- 
German singer-songwriter 
Nneka Egbuna in “Mind vs. 
Heart.” If you're going to wax 
philosophical on a pop record, 
you better be able to back it up 
with gravitas and some great 
music. Luckily, Nneka has 
plenty of both. She has a hus- 
ky, supple voice and is equally 
adept at blasting out guitar 
anthems (“Focus”) and saun- 
tering through neosoul rave- 
ups. She’s clearly listened to 
Lauryn Hill and Erykah Badu, 
but the production on Con- 
crete Jungle, by DJ Farhot, is 
both inventive and inviting. 
Much of the music here has 
been previously released in 
Europe and Africa, where 
Nneka is already a cult star. 
It’s time the rest of us caught 
up with her. JODY ROSEN 





Key Tracks: “Heartbeat,” 
“Focus,” “Suffri” 
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Down”) and King Curtis. Fred- 
die died too early, in 1976 at 
age 42, but not before leaving 
the robust down-home guitar 
heroism that fills this box. 


Haiti’s Soul 


Tried by poverty and violence 
long before the January 12th 
earthquake, Haiti is alsoa 

land of resilient-soul music. 
Vibrant merengue, carnival 
songs, vodou chants and the 
haunted-angel songs of a peas- 
ant girl, Francilia - 

recorded it all and more, in the 
field in 1936-37. The recent and 
gorgeously annotated 10-CD 
box Alan Lomax in Haiti (Harte) 
is now a potent reminder of 
Haiti’s embattled spirit and folk 
art. Order at thehaitibox 
.blogspot.com, and $15 goes 
directly to earthquake relief. 


The Soft Pack 


- The Soft Pack Kemado 


THESE SAN 
Diego garage 
rockers got some 
heat for origi- 
nally calling 
themselves the Muslims, but 
such risky judgment does not 
extend to their taste in used 
noise. The Soft Pack are reviv- 
alists who keep it interesting 
by messing around in the 
margins. “More or Less” and 
“Flammable” connect Feelies 
trance-strum to leather-jacket 
Sixties stomp, “Mexico” revives 
Lee Hazlewood as a surf-rock 
nomad, “Parasites” extends a 
two-minute guitar blitz into 
five minutes of zoned-out 
sprawl (and it’s all the better 
for it). At a time when a lot of 
retro-garage types are playing 
it languid and low-fi, the Soft 
Pack exude wide-eyed angst 
— a sense of discovery that’s 
hard to put across with hand- 
me-down rock. JON DOLAN 
Key Tracks: “More or Less,” 
“Parasites,” “Mexico” 
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NEW YORK ACTING FOR FILM 


| PRODUCING 
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DIGITAL FILMMAKING 
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BROADCAST JOURNALISM 


— | MUSICAL THEATRE 
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1-800-611-FILM WWW.NYFA.EDU/RS EnGNO GEGGk 
DANCE CONSERVATORY 
ONE & TWO-YEAR CONSERVATORY* ONLINE COURSES 


SHORT-TERM INTENSIVE 


TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS DEGREE* WYNN mise) NAN0)=1,40) 010) =5 
BACHELOR DEGREE OPPORTUNITIES* jee a cil tie 
MASTER OF FINE ARTS DEGREE” HD - RED ONE™ Gomera 


IN THE FIRST YEAR, EACH FILMMAKING STUDENT WRITES, SHOOTS, DIRECTS, 
AND EDITS 8 FILMS IN THE MOST INTENSIVE HANDS-ON PROGRAM 
IN THE WORLD AND WORKS ON THE CREW OF 28 ADDITIONAL FILMS 


NEW YORK CITY 

UNIVERSAL STUDIOS 

ABU DHABI FILM SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY* 
YALE UNIVERSITY“ 

DISNEY STUDIOS, FLORIDA* 
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NEW YORE FILM ACADEMY - SCHOOL OF FILM & ACTING 


NEW YORK CITY UNIVERSAL STUDIOS ABU DHABI FILM SCHOOL 
100 EAST 17TH STREET 100 UNIVERSAL CITY PLAZA DRIVE, BUILDING 91286, SUITE 179 MUROUR ROAD, E22 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 UNIVERSAL CITY, CA 91608 ABU DHABI, UAE 
TEL: 212.674.4300 FAX: 212.477.1414 TEL: 618.733.2600 FAX: 818.733.4074 TEL: 971.2.446.6442 FAX: 971.2.443.1676 
EMAIL: FILM@NYFA.EDU EMAIL: STUDIOS@NYFA.EDU EMAIL: ABUDHABI@NYFA.EDU 


“All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Acatemy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Studios, Harvard University, Yale University, or Disney Studios. 
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COP IN CRISIS 
U.S. Marshal 
Leonardo DiCaprio 
gets crazy injay 
thriller directeat 
Martin Scorsese 














CSI: Scorsese 


Shutter Island 

If 
Leonardo DiCaprio, Mark 
Ruffalo, Michelle Williams 


cliffe Hospital for the Crimi- 
nally Insane, located off Bos- 


64: 


» ton Harbor on a remote island 
: that’s locked as tight as Alca- 
- traz. A Category 5 hurricane is 
' brewing as U.S. Marshal Teddy 
' Daniels (Leonardo DiCaprio) 
rect rses ' and his partner, Chuck Aule 
MARTIN SCORSESE MAKES | 
movies as if his life depends on | 
it, never skimping on ferocity | 
and feeling. From Mean Streets — 
to The Departed, Scorsese’s | 
crime films turn the genre on | 
its empty head, shaking out | 
the clichés to uncover the vio- | 
lence of the mind. His latest, | 
Shutter Island, sizzles with so | 
much nerve-frying suspense | 
that it’s hot to the touch. The | 
time is 1954. The place is Ashe- | 


(Mark Ruffalo), ferry in to cap- 
ture Rachel Solando, a killer of 
her own children who’s escaped 
from her cell. The Gothic ter- 
ror kicks in when the storm lit- 
erally breaks down walls and 
the patients run amok, along 
with their darkest secrets. See 
it twice and double your fun. 
Just don’t expect your head to 
stop spinning. 

Cinema is in Scorsese’s 
DNA, so movie lovers can 
play a game finding referenc- 


- es that extend through film 


Classic | 


1/. Excellent | 


documentary Titicut Follies. 


You don’t need to know any | 
of these films to appreciate | 
Shutter Island, since Scorsese | 
reshapes them into something © 
uniquely his own. But those | 
references tip you off that | 
the director is hunting big- | 
ger game than thrills. Setina | 
time of lobotomy surgery, rad- | 
ical drug experiments, mind- | 


Good | Fair | %* Poor 


- control conspiracies, Cold War 
' paranoia and A-bomb dread, 
~ the film demands that you stay 
- alert if you want to stay ahead 
- of the bombshell climax. No 
_ hints, figure it out yourself. 


DiCaprio, in his most haunt- 


' ing and emotionally complex 
- performance yet, is the vessel 
- Scorsese uses to lead us through 
- the film’s labyrinth. Adapted 
- from Dennis Lehane’s novel by 
| Laeta Kalogridis (Pathfinder), 
- the twisty - maybe too twisty 
- — script lets us know Teddy is 
- a hard-drinking World War II 
- vet with a quick fist. And flash- 
- backs to his strained marriage 
- to Dolores (Michelle Williams) 
_ show equal trauma at home. 
- But mostly we see Teddy dur- 
_ ing his four days on Shutter Is- 
_ land. Seasick on the ferry in, 
_ Teddy tries to get to know his 
- new partner (Ruffalo is reliably 
_ superb). The byplay between 
- these two gifted actors rewards 
| careful attention. 


On the island, the marshals 


- meet Ashecliffe’s head man, Dr. 
_ Cawley, played by Ben King- 
_ sley with just the right blend of 
_ wry wit and menace. To Caw- 
_ ley, everyone is a potential pa- 
_ tient. His eyes seem to be ev- 
- erywhere. The great Max Von 
- Sydow has the role of Dr. Naeh- 
- ring, who brings with him the 
- aura of Nazi threat. It doesn’t 
_ take long for Teddy to figure 
- nothing is what it seems. 


It takes a hurricane to knock 


- down barriers. Teddy’s meet- 
- ing with the patient Noyce (the 
- excellent Jackie Earle Haley) 
' shakes him, as do his two en- 
- counters with the murderous 
- Rachel, played by two excep- 
_ tional actresses, Emily Mor- 
noir (Jacques Tourneur’s Out | 
of the Past), horror (Val Lew- | 
ton’s The Seventh Victim), war | 
trauma (Karl Malden’s Time 
Limit), phantasmagoria (Sam | 
Fuller’s Shock Corridor), Hol- | 
lywood’s version of asylum life - 
(Anatole Litvak’s Snake Pit) © 
and the terrifying real thing in | 
Frederick Wiseman’s landmark | 
' Ferretti, music supervisor 


timer and Patricia Clarkson. 
DiCaprio’s scene in a cave with 
the terrific Clarkson is one of 
the film’s dramatic highlights. 
It puts the audience in Teddy’s 
position, caught between real- 
ity and hallucination. 

With the help of cinema- 
tographer Robert Richardson, 
production designer Dante 


Robbie Robertson and edit- 
ing whiz Thelma Schoonmak- 
er, Scorsese holds us in a vise- 
like grip. The climactic scene 
won't be the only thing that 
leaves you shattered. Scorsese 
makes dark magic in this mes- 
merizing mind-bender. No one 
who lives and breathes movies 
would dream of missing it. 


ANDREW COOPER/PARAMOUNT PICTURES, 2 


FROM TOP: GUY FARRANDIS/SUMMIT ENTERTAINMENT, 2; MACALL POLAY/WARNER BROS. PICTURES 





The Ghost 
Writer If 


Ewan McGregor, Pierce 
Brosnan, Kim Cattrall 


IN THE CRAPTACULAR MONTH | 
of February, when Hollywood | 
typically drowns us in all-star | 
drool like Valentine’s Day, | 
it’s indecent luck having two | 
films in play directed by indis- | 
putable masters. First Scors- | 
ese’s Shutter Island, and now | 
Roman Polanski’s The Ghost | 
Writer. The Polish director, | 
currently under house arrestin | 
Switzerland awaiting possible | 
extradition to the U.S. for hav- | 
ing unlawful sex with a minor | 
in 1977, is in deep doo-doo. | 
But not, in this critic’s view, as _ 
a filmmaker. The Ghost Writ- | 
er, based on the Robert Harris | 
bestseller, shows Polanski in | 
brilliant command of a polit- | 
ical thriller that ties you up in | 
knots of tension while zinging | 
politics and showbiz like two | 


sides of the same toxic coin. 


Polanski, who won a 2002 7 
Oscar for the Holocaust- | 
themed The Pianist, is in a | 


playful, prickly mood here 
that recalls his early work on 


Rosemary’s Baby and China- | 
town. Ewan McGregor grabs | 
and runs with his juiciest role | 
in years as the Ghost, a writ- | 
er hired to pen the memoirs of | 
Adam Lang (Pierce Brosnan), | 
the unseated British prime | 
minister now taking refuge in | 
America after being accused of | 
war crimes back home. Anyre- | 
semblance between Lang and | 
Tony Blair seems purely inten- | 
tional, since Harris, who wrote | 
the script with Polanski, is on | 
the record as becoming disil- | 
lusioned with Blair after the | 
PM allegedly teamed up with | 
President Bush to hand over | 


suspected terrorists for 
torture by the CIA. One 
reviewer of Harris’ book , 
cheekily labeled it The 
Blair Snitch Project. 

Like Polanski, Lang is 
in exile. The former PM 
is holed up in a Cape Cod % 
beach house with his manip- 


ulative wife (Olivia Williams) — 


and an executive 
assistant (Kim 
Cattrall) who 
doubles as 












MAD.MEb, »», 


WRITER’S BLOCK McGregor 


ghosts for Brosnan in a thriller 


directed by Roman Polanski 
(below, with Kim Cattrall). 


the Sex and the City star’s Brit 
accent — she was born in Liv- 
erpool. And it’s fun to see Cat- 
trall play covert sexuality for a 
change of Samantha pace. 
The Ghost knows he’s in over 
his head. His specialty is ghost- 
ing for rock stars and other ce- 
lebs du trash. There’s another 
chilling detail: The writer who 


- started the book with Lang has 


been found dead under myste- 
rious circumstances. 

Since Polanski couldn’t trav- 
el outside certain legal jurisdic- 
tions, he used Berlin for Lon- 
don and the island of Sylt in 
the North Sea to fill in for Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. But the kick 
in this sexy, addictive thrill- 
er comes in the telling. As the 
media swarm outside Lang’s 
beach house, everyone inside 
feels a trap closing in. No one 
but Polanski could find the 
adrenaline rush in such mad- 
dening claustrophobia. There 
are moments when you damn 
near jump out of your seat as 

... the Ghost snoops 

‘cam around look- 

ing for in- 
criminat- 
ing truth 

and a 

chance 
to have 











Fe . 


his mi a Gibson takes 
tress. Dont aim at reviving © 
be thrown by his acting career. 





it off with the wife of 
his subject. 

All credit to a fine- 
ly tuned Brosnan for 
packing so much in- 
tensity and wayward 
wit into his scenes with 
McGregor. Their verbal duels 
make for a dazzling game of 
cat-and-mouse. 


Polanski’s skill with actors | 


hasn’t waned. Even the small- 
est roles are expertly played. 
Timothy Hutton scores as 
Lang’s American lawyer, and 


Jim Belushi nails the role of | 
the Ghost’s scandal-hungry — 
publisher. Best of all is Tom | 


Wilkinson as Paul Emmet, a 
Harvard law professor whom 
the Ghost believes holds the 
key to Lang’s links with the 
CIA. After an action-packed 


the movie ends on a note of 
shocking challenge. You can 
feel Polanski’s excitement to be 
working on a film that echoes 
1970s classics such as Three 


Parallax View, Whatever hap- 
pens to Polanski in real life, his 
reel life is in excellent shape. 
The Ghost Writer is one of his 
diabolical best. 


Edge of 
Darkness I/y 
Mel Gibson | 


C rel ted by | 


I Ss rmrii 
r aa 
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MEL GIBSON’S RE- | 
turn to acting (it’s been ; 
\, eight years since Signs) - 
» isawelcome sight. His | 





performance as Tom Craven, 
_a Boston homicide detective 
- whose 24-year-old daughter 


(Bojana Novakovic) is shot- 


' gun-executed before his eyes, 
. shows his movie-star shine 
_ hasn’t dimmed. The years of 


boozing and accusations of an- 
ti-Semitism have left Gibson, 
54, looking thicker and wor- 
ry-creased. But his acting has 


_ deepened. Too bad his come- 
_ back vehicle springs so many 
leaks. Edge of Darkness, the 
_ Americanization for short at- 
tention spans of the award- 
pursuit of the Ghost ona ferry, | 


winning British miniseries 


_ from 1985, is a mixed bag even 
_ with the same director, Casi- 
_ no Royale’s Martin Campbell. 
_ The plot complications involv- 
- ing nuclear waste and political 
Days of the Condor and The | maneuvering have been trivi- 
_ alized beyond all meaning. But 
_ watching Gibson in a revenge 
_ fantasy feeds all my needs fora 
_ blood-lusting B-movie feast. 


Get more reviews, video 
interviews and a chance 
to take your own shots at 
Hollywood at rollingstone 
.com/traverstake 


GS Travers on Twitter: 
twitter.com/petertravers 
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YOGA CULT 


[Cont. from[S5] must be “more precious 
than your life.” 

Failing to achieve one’s vision was con- 
sidered a grave spiritual lapse - and mas- 
ters obsessively checked Dahn’s online da- 
tabase, which tallied every dollar brought 
in. “The pressure was intense,” says Greene, 
the former master, whose California center 
took in $30,000 a month. “Literally all you 
could think about was how much money 
you had yet to raise.” Masters scrambled 
to sell everything they could: $10,000 Se- 
dona workshops, $1,500 annual member- 
ships, $1,000 weekend retreats, $200 pri- 
vate healing sessions, plus books, CDs, 
even Ilchi Lee’s own happy-face calligra- 
phy. But no matter how well they did in 
any given month, the calendar turned over, 
and their totals dropped to zero again. It 
was a never-ending treadmill. 

Having achieved the title of Dahn mas- 
ter, Amy pushed herself to the limit. Each 
morning she woke at 4 a.m. to meditate, 
shaking her head back and forth to connect 
with Ilchi Lee’s energy, as she had been 
taught, and praying to make her month- 
ly quota of $20,000 and 20 members. 
Then she would begin her packed day of 
teaching classes, conducting “healing ses- 
sions,” coaxing people into memberships 
and attending staff meetings before head- 
ing home at 11 p.m. There was no time to 
sleep, barely time to eat. One day Amy 
fainted while distributing flyers in Lincoln 
Park; her superiors approvingly told her 
shed been releasing her guilt and shame. 
A month into her life as a master, Amy was 
worn out. One morning in July 2008, when 
she and Ricardo climbed into his beat-up 
Astro minivan to buy fruit for a workshop, 
she was glad to just sit and let him drive, 
the motion soothing her into a half-sleep. 

“I don’t want to do this anymore,” she 
said suddenly. 

Ricardo looked at her. He’d never seen 
her so tired. “Say the word, and we'll go,” 
he answered. 

Amy thought, then shook her head. She'd 
come too far to give up. Besides, she was 
about to be awarded her very own ticket 
to heaven - her “soul name” - personally 
bestowed upon her by Ichi Lee. She was 
about to come face to face with her god. 


different from that of his disciples. He 

had a private jet, horse ranches, houses 
in New Jersey and Arizona, an apartment 
in Seoul, live-in housekeepers at his pri- 
mary residence in Sedona and personal 
chefs to prepare his favorite meals. One 
disciple who dined with Lee was trained to 
discreetly remove any food that fell into his 
lap. Ex-members say that Lee also loved to 
gamble in Vegas. Not the typical behavior 
of a guru, but Lee’s assistants already 
knew that their leader hardly resembled 
the placid image he projected to the rest 


if LCHI LEE WAS LIVING A LIFE QUITE 
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of Dahn; he was a fearsomely impatient 
and arrogant businessman, intolerant of 
dissent and obsessed with money. 

Lee had officially stepped down from 
Dahn in 1997, announcing that he would 
instead serve as a consultant and “pa- 
tron of Dahnworld” through a company 
called BR Consulting. According to a for- 
mer accountant for a Dahn affiliate, Lee’s 
consulting fee was 30 percent of Dahn’s 
total income. But whatever his official 
title, Hun Kim, a former regional direc- 
tor, claims that the founder continues to be 
the driving force behind Dahn. “Ichi Lee 
makes the decisions,” Kim says. “Every- 
thing comes from him.” According to the 
lawsuit, Lee also rakes in money through 
a number of supposedly independent off- 
shoots that retain ties to Dahn. A New Jer- 
sey-based company called CGI Inc., for ex- 
ample, owns a chain of Dahn Yoga studios, 
and a subsidiary of BR Consulting owns 
a corporate resort called Honor’s Haven 
that doubles as a Dahn retreat center. The 
general manager of Honor’s Haven is none 
other than Ilchi Lee’s youngest son, Chung 
Won “Julian” Lee, and the resort is run by 


999 


me, ” she recalls. “It’s not just because I’m 
young and pretty and blond.” Harrelson 
eventually dropped out of school to take a 
job in Korea with BR English, a Dahn-ori- 
ented language program for children. Lee 
lavished her with gifts and renamed her 
Dahn Soon (“Simple”) Lee; whenever he 
was in town, Harrelson was expected to 
drop everything when he summoned her, 
whether it was to watch a World Cup match 
on TV or sit in asauna holding hands. One 
night in October 2006, she was called to 
Lee’s top-floor apartment in a gated Seoul 
community, where his housekeeper in- 
structed Harrelson to shower. Then Lee, 
clad in a tracksuit, invited her into his bed- 
room. She says he told her to lie down. 

“Td been trained so well to think of him 
as enlightened, and not to question him,” 
Harrelson says. “I thought, ‘Don’t be stu- 
pid, he would never do anything to harm 
you.” According to Harrelson, Lee pushed 
down his pants and coerced her into hav- 
ing sex. When he finished, he caressed her 
locks. “I like gold hair,” he told her. 

The next morning, Harrelson told her 
superiors what Lee had done to her and 


“You have to go crazy about two things,” 
Lee told his disciples. “For your members. 
And you have to be crazy about money.” 


Ilchi Lee’s wife, Journg Souk “Jane” Lee. 

For her part, Mrs. Lee is settled into a 
$2 million home in Alpine, New Jersey - 
America’s priciest ZIP code. “She wanted 
to be like royalty,” says Chun Hwa Ha, who 
worked for the Lee family for years before 
joining the lawsuit against Dahn in 2009. 
Lee, who lives in Arizona and sees his wife 
only a few times a year, allegedly takes full 
advantage of his freedom. Ha, who served 
as Lee’s live-in housekeeper, says she re- 
peatedly witnessed Lee ushering disciples 
into his bedroom for private consultations; 
upon emerging, the women sometimes 
acted emotionally. In 2002, when Dahn 
settled a lawsuit brought by a California 
master who claimed that Lee had pres- 
sured her into sex, Dahn worked to spin the 
story to members. According to ex-master 
Marge Gargosh, Dahn superiors down- 
played the accusations, saying that Lee’s ac- 
tions were misunderstood. Gargosh recalls 
being told, “‘He was first-chakra training, ” 
— that is, training her perineum. 

In 2004, after lecturing on the MIT 
campus, Lee’s eye fell upon Jade Harrel- 
son, then a 21-year-old student at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. A Dahn neo- 
phyte who had gotten involved less than a 
year earlier through her campus Body and 
Brain Club, Harrelson was flabbergasted 
when Lee singled her out after his lecture 
and invited her to come to Seoul. “I said 
to myself, ‘He must see some potential in 


that she was resigning from Dahn. Then 
she hid out in her apartment, crying, bare- 
ly eating and cutting herself with razor 
blades. She says she was repeatedly visited 
by two senior Dahn masters, who yelled at 
her that she didn’t understand the spiritual 
dimension of Lee’s sexuality. “They told me 
I should apologize to him for questioning 
his integrity,” says Harrelson, who claims 
that Dahn offered her a six-figure sum to 
drop out of the lawsuit. “They said that this 
was an honor and I should be grateful.” 


or’s Haven, Amy Shipley ran to her 
yoga mat, quaking with anticipation. 
All around her, some 65 soul-name recipi- 
ents were anxiously awaiting IIchi Lee’s ar- 
rival. The masters running the ceremony 
had set up a thronelike chair, filled vases 
with fresh flowers and straightened the 
mats in neat rows. Ina few moments, Ichi 
Lee would arrive to look at each one of 
them - his gaze reaching into their souls - 
and ascribe to each the Korean character 
that described what he saw. Receiving 
one’s soul name was an honor few masters 
had attained. Amy felt lucky to be here, 
grateful that her two years in Dahn had 
led her to this transcendent moment. 
I]chi Lee arrived with a swarm of assis- 
tants. Amy and the other masters leapt to 
their feet in applause, bowing in unison 
and shouting well-rehearsed greetings in 


[: THE HOTEL BALLROOM AT HON- 


Korean. Lee, dressed in traditional loose- 
fitting Korean clothes, strode emperorlike 
into the room, his eyes sweeping the as- 
sembled followers, lingering on individual 
faces. Mounting his makeshift throne and 
gesturing for his disciples to sit, Lee sur- 
veyed the room in silence. Amy focused on 
her Grand Master’s face, smiled her HSP 
smile and radiated positivity, knowing that 
Ilchi Lee could read her thoughts. 

Lee addressed the crowd in Korean, his 
voice low and calm. His female assistant 
translated into rapid-fire English: None 
of you are sincere enough in your dedica- 
tion to Dahn. All are unworthy of receiving 
your soul names. The room erupted into 
sobs and thank-yous as Lee got up and left 
as abruptly as he had arrived. 

Amy was devastated. “I knew he'd seen 
through all my layers,” she says. “He could 
see my desires, my ego, my insincerities, all 
my faults.” She immediately tried to dedi- 
cate herself anew to Dahn, but something 
inside her had collapsed. Ten days later 
Amy found herself getting into her blue 
Mazda 626 and driving home to Indiana. 

Ricardo, meanwhile, was on his way 
back from Mexico, knowing he was in 
trouble. He'd been dispatched by his mas- 
ters to ask his grandmother for $45,000 
for his training - told that if he couldn't 
come up with the money, he would die, and 
his ailing grandparents might be damned 
for eternity. But during his three weeks in 
Mexico, Ricardo hadn’t been able to bring 
himself to ask for the cash: He was return- 
ing to Chicago empty-handed. He went 
straight to the Dahn center to report his 
failure. His master, a Korean woman who 
called herself Joy, met him at the door. 

“Ricardo, Amy’s gone,” Joy told him. 
“She doesn’t love you.” 

“What?” Ricardo was stunned. 

“Ricardo, it’s time for you to take care of 
your spiritual growth. How much money 
can you put down?” Joy continued, in- 
forming him that he needed to fly to Sedo- 
na immediately to “focus on yourself.” “If 
you don’t buy that ticket today, don’t come 
back here again,” she warned him. 

Ricardo went home in a state of shock. 
Amy had left him; his soul was dying; he 
had no idea what to do. For once, he asked 
his father for advice. “Don’t buy that ticket,” 
his father told him gently. “Don’t go back.” 
Ricardo spent the next two months holed 
up at his parents’ house, working in their 
garden and picking nectarines from their 
tree, just thinking. Without Dahn, he was 
depressed, confused and terribly adrift. 

Former members say it can be nearly 
impossible to leave the group - not only 
because Dahn teaches that leaving means 
spiritual death, but because its members 
often harass those who try to quit. Kim 
Morse, a Boston member who left in 2006, 
says she received nearly 50 phone messag- 
es from her masters in two days, threat- 
ening that if she didn’t come back, she 
would get sick and die. A man active in the 


ex-Dahn “underground railroad” says he 
has received death threats. Hun Kim, the 
high-ranking Dahn master who was one 
of Lee’s most trusted disciples before he 
broke with the sect last year, found himself 
questioned by police in Clarkstown, New 
York, after a Dahn affiliate alleged that 
he had embezzled company funds. (No 
charges were ever filed.) Kim’s defection is 
seen as particularly harmful to the group; 
Dahn reportedly held a recent ceremony in 
which members were told to draw pictures 
of Kim, then tore their pictures to shreds 
while shouting, “Die! Die! Die!” 

For now, though, Lee seems to remain 
very much in control - and his empire re- 
mains extremely profitable. At Sedona, 
former members estimate, some 30 clients 
sign up each year for Dahn’s holiest course, 
which costs $100,000; Mago Garden now 
boasts luxury suites with marble floors and 
Jacuzzis to accommodate such VIPs. Dur- 
ing atwo-hour-long lecture recorded with 
his New York masters last April, Lee rep- 
rimanded those who failed to achieve that 
month’s vision of money and members. 
“It sounds like youre in kindergarten,” he 
scolded one disciple. “I’m surprised that 
there’s anybody that likes you.” While lis- 
tening to progress reports from each mas- 
ter, some of whom burst into tears, Lee 
expressed his displeasure. “I want to hear 
the results,” he said. “I don’t want to hear 
the process!” He chastised the assembled 
masters for not selling enough copies of 
his newest book, Brain Wave Vibration, 
which he referred to as “holy scripture.” 
“You should start to feel nervous if you are 
apart from the Brain Wave Vibration book 
for even one minute,” he told them. “When 
you go to the bathroom, I want you to take 
that book with you!” Above all, he remind- 
ed them of the crucial nature of money: 
“We are an organization that needs a lot 
of money. Do you know why? In order to 
change the Earth’s environment and help 
the human environment, we need to have 
a successful business and make a lot of 
money. ... You have to have the power to 
attract it to you like a magnet.” 

Throughout the lecture, Lee never failed 
to remind followers of his own supremacy. 
After one young woman’s report went be- 
yond the stipulated one-minute mark, Lee 
told her, “You've taken a lot of my very pre- 
cious time, so you need to pay me a huge 
consulting fee.” She chuckled nervously 
as he continued, “Let me tell you that one 
minute of consulting from me is worth 
$10,000. So right now youre getting a very 
high-priced consulting.” He then instruct- 
ed her to wash and massage the feet of her 
superior for the next 21 days. The woman 
thanked him profusely for his wisdom. 


OR WEEKS AFTER LEAVING DAHN, 
2) Amy scarcely left her childhood bed- 
room in Indiana. The pressure of 


having to face the innumerable decisions 
of a typical day - what to wear, what to eat, 


what to do - were too overwhelming. “I 
hadn’t thought for myself in so long, I’d for- 
gotten how,” she says. She couldn’t concen- 
trate, had nightmares about her masters 
and Ichi Lee, and was racked with anxiety 
— symptoms that would eventually be di- 
agnosed as post-traumatic stress disorder. 
“I didn’t know who I was or what to do,” 
she recalls. Her family paid for therapy 
and intensive “deprogramming,” which 
helped Amy cope. Today, a year and a half 
after leaving Dahn, Amy is starting to get 
her act together, working as a teacher at a 
charter school in New Orleans. 

Ricardo has not been faring quite as 
well. When he’s not working as a busboy, he 
spends most of his time hiding out. Unlike 
Amy, he hasn’t gotten any therapy since 
leaving Dahn. Although he was less in- 
doctrinated into the cult than Amy, he has 
found himself struggling. “It’s something 
I haven’t gotten over,” he acknowledges. 
“Dahn flipped some switches in my head, 
and I don’t think I'll ever be able to shut 
them off.” In January, Ricardo and Amy 
reached the painful decision, after seven 
years as a couple, to break up. “Amy and I 
came down to New Orleans to heal togeth- 
er, but we realized weve become a crutch 
for each other,” says Ricardo. “I just feel 
that Dahn has done so much damage to us 
that we have to separate in order to heal.” 

Both are still grappling with how to 
make sense of their experience and the 
shame of how they could have let it hap- 
pen to them. But what’s hardest to endure 
isn't the misery they suffered in Dahn - 
it’s the memories of how the group awak- 
ened them to their own sense of potential. 
During their two years in Dahn, Amy and 
Ricardo proved themselves more hardy, 
capable and determined than either had 
ever imagined. For Ricardo, discovering 
that capacity was the sweetest satisfac- 
tion he has ever known - a contentment, 
he suspects, that most people will never 
know. He’s desperate to tap into that feel- 
ing again. If only he knew how. 

“T feel like I’ve lost my sense of purpose,” 
he says. “There’s a part of me that wants 
to be challenged. But I feel like there are 
no jobs that challenge me, nothing to the 
point where I was challenged in Dahn.” 
Maybe that’s why, despite everything he 
now knows, and against all common sense, 
Ricardo secretly fears that what he really 
wants is to go back. @ 
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Carved Creations rings feature your 
names, multiple children’s names, or 
special dates. Available in a variety of 
styles. Money-back guarantee and free 
resize. Order by 2/11 for Valentine’s! 
$169 each. Call 888.497.7799 or visit 
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Our ticket albums hold up to 96 
tickets in custom-designed ticket 
pockets. The perfect way to organize 
your tickets: Years of concerts 
become pages 
of memories, 
preserved for 
years to come. 
Reminisce with 
friends- all 
those concert 
nights! Three 
styles to choose 
from ($9.95 to ; 
$12.95) including New 
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cover option! 
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Robert Indiana Love Sculpture 

Give LOVE to the one you LOVE. The 
sculpture is available in Pink, Red, Gold 
Silver, Blue and Green; 3.5 x 3 x 2 inches. 
$150 each or 4 for $500. Free Ground 
Shipping - US only. *Offer ends Feb 28th & 


NY Sales Tax Applies. Online Art Auctions. 


Fine Art Buyers & Sellers. Paintings, Prints, 
Photos. & Sculpture. Call 800.888.1063 





Campus Quilt Company turns your t-shirts into 


an awesome new quilt. Get those hard-earned 
shirts out of your closet and off your back! We 
do all of the work and make it easy for you 
to have a t-shirt quilt in as few as two weeks. 


As featured on the Today Show, Rachael Ray 
Show, and Real Simple. Mention you saw us 


in Rolling Stone for $10 off. 502-968-2850 
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Pour unscented liquid pheromones into your 
favorite fragrance and boost your sexual 
attractiveness. Published science proves this 
trade secret formula works for 3 out of 4. 
Created by Dr. Winnifred Cutler, the biologist 
who co-discovered human pheromones in 
1986. As featured on ABC’s 20/20 and Fox 
News. 4-6/mo supply from $98.50 Call 610- 
827-2200 or click: 








Customize shirts for your group, team, 
business, event, or band with our fun & easy 
design lab. Huge collection of tees, sweats, 
and more plus an extensive selection of fonts 
and images. Get free help at 877.295.3612. 
Get free delivery and save $10 on 6 or more 
items — enter code STONE0218 at checkout 


Do it for love. 

Celebrate your love of music with a rock 
star red GUITAR STRING BRACELET. 
One-size-fits-all. Only $9.99. 

A portion of profits is donated to charity. 
Six other colors available. 
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With over 60,000 items to choose from, 
Rockabilia.com offers the largest selection of music 
merchandise you will find on the Web - period. 
From t-shirts, longsleeves & hoodies to 
posters, patches and rare collectables, you 
wont find this stuff any where else - trust 
us. Make us your source! Enter code 
PC210RS at checkout and receive 15% off 
your order through 3/15/2010. You may 
also place an order or request a free 120-page 
catalog at 1-952-556-1121. 
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24/7 facility access. 
Because inspiration doesn't keep banker's hours, 
And neither should your music school. 
The recording studio is a 24/7 life, but when it’s your music, 
time doesn’t matter. Musicians Institute's Audio Engineering 
Program is the place to launch your engineering and producing 
career. Record your own music, manage your own sessions, 
and build your creative and professional network within Mls 
unique all-music environment, Sleep now, while you still can, 


Call 1-800-255-7529 to join our next open house and experience 
M's world-renowned hands-on education for yoursell. 


Audio Engineering Program at Mil sudioengineering.mLedu 
Musicians Institute Offers Programs in: 
Bass | Guitar | Orums | Keyboards | Volce | Audio Engineering 
Independent Artist Development | Music Business [Film | Guitor-Making 


Financial aid available to those who qualify. 
Career and Artist Dovelopment Services available to all students. Accredited by MASM 
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TRAIN FOR TODAY'S HOTTEST CAREERS! 


Send for your FREE 
Information kit today! 


Mail this coupon, or call now, at: 
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Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
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